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Valuable and Rare 


but Not Expensive 

Fourteen hundred years ago Tree 
Peonies were so rare and costly 
that they graced only the im- 
perial gardens of the Emperors 
of China. 

Today they may grace all Ameri- 
can gardens, freely yielding their 
colors and loveliness. All varie- 
ties are desirable and a specimen 
will soon become a precious gar- 
den possession. 


Tree Peony Special 
Haku Raku Ten -No-Seki 
White Shell pink 
Moutan, purplish red 
One Plant of each for $49 50 


Packed for shipment by express, 
purchaser paying charges. 
Many other varieties of Tree Peo- 
nies are described and priced in 


Farr’s New Peony Folder 
with lists of Peonies, Iris, Lilacs, 
and rare plants and shrubs. Write 
for a copy. 


FARR NURSERY CO. 
Box 134 Weiser Park, Penna. 

















W hy do flowers have scent and color? 


And why do some open by day and 
others by night ? Why do some seeds 
germinate instantly and some only 
after a long delay ? How do shoots 
contrive to force their way 
through solid earth and 
cracks in pavements ? 


THE 
LIVING GARDEN 


The How and Why of Garden Life 
By 
E. J. Salisbury, D. Sc., F.R.S. 
Awarded the VEITCH GOLD MEDAL 
by the Royal Horticultural Society 
One of the most distinguished contempo- 
rary books on plants, this work describes 
the physiology, growth, reproduction, and 
other phases of plant life. Price $3.00. 
“One of the most ‘instructive garden 
books of recent years,” writes the 
NATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 
MAGAZINE. 


Now Half-Price 


CYCLOPEDIA OF 
HARDY FRUITS 


By U. P. HEDRICK 
Complete information on fruits hardy in 
all zones of North America, by an estab- 
lished authority. With 360 2-column 
pages, 325 line drawings, numerous color 
plates and photographs. Formerly $6.00, 

NOW $3.00 


A $3.50 book re-issued at $2.00 


ADVENTURES IN 
A SUBURBAN 
GARDEN 


By LOUISE BEEBE WILDER 
Stimulating suggestion and tested advice 
by the famous American gardenwriter. 


At all bookstores 
MACMILLAN 
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: Garden Work for Late September 2 


GRAPES do not ripen after being picked. If they are to be stored, they 
must be placed in a dry place with a low temperature. 

GLADIOLUS bulbs should be dug as soon as the foliage begins to turn 
yellow. It is advisable to cure them in the sun before storing them for 
Winter. 

THERE is still time for making a new a or for renovating lawns 
which were damaged by the Summer's drought. 

CALLA lilies which have been resting in pots for the Summer should be 
repotted now. 

THE home vegetable garden can be improved by sowing Rosen rye 
within the next month. It will be four or five inches high before 
Winter comes and can be plowed or spaded in early in the Spring. 

ALTHOUGH blooming in Summer, phlox plants can be divided success- 
fully and without danger in the Autumn. They should be separated 
every three years, the centers being discarded. 





' EVERGREENS should be transplanted as soon as possible in order that 


they may become well established before cold weather sets in. 
THERE is still plenty of time to divide peonies or to set out new 
plants. 


| THE Madonna lily, Lilium candidum, should be planted before the end 


of September, the bulbs being set about three inches underground. 
MOST rock garden plants can be moved as successfully in the Fall as in 
the Spring. 
IT IS advisable to go over the rock garden and thin out such strong- 
growing plants as may have trespassed on the space reserved for slow- 
growing alpines. 


| ALL the members of the narcissus family should go into the ground in 





September if possible. 

WISTERIA vines, if they have refused to bloom, may be root-pruned at 
this season. The plan may not prove successful but is worth trying. 
THE strawflowers, or everlastings, are best dried by picking them with 
long stems and suspending them in bunches with heads down in a cool, 

airy place. They should be gathered when only partly open. 

EARLY Autumn is a good time for transplanting lily-of-the-valley. The 
strongest crowns should be used and set two or three inches apart each 
way, being buried just below the surface. 

ORNAMENTAL trees may be given whatever pruning is necessary to 
keep them shapely. It is difficult to get the true form of trees in Winter, 
but, of course, no hard cutting should be done now. 

START freesias for blooming indoors as soon as they can be obtained. 
They need a long season but do not need to be started in a dark place. 

DIG potatoes as soon as they mature, which means when the vines begin 
to die down. 

SPRAY trees with arsenate of lead for the Fall webworm as soon as these 
pests begin to appear. 

PERMIT the squashes and pumpkins to become thoroughly ripe before 
they are harvested. The riper they are, the better they will keep. 
Remember that they need to be stored in a fairly warm place. 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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is a trade 
mark famous for more than 30 years, 
known to garden lovers everywhere as 
the by-word for the best insecticides. 


Your Garden Needs 
PROTECTION 
in SEPTEMBER, too 


Right up to frost, your garden needs 

—— against insects. Use this 

ouble-action insecticide that has been 

so successful for 30 years. It acts 

Ser positively and safely. You can 
epend upon 


Wilsons 
0.K. PLANT SPRAY 


Por a complete and balanced fertilizer, 

containing essential plant nourishing 

elements, and es adapted for 

greenhouse use, there is nothing better 
an 


“Why Bugs Leave Home” 








PLANY FOOD 


If you deater cuwnut supply you, write to 






Dept. 9-15 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERGRET 
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for planting 
at this time 





Clematis Ramona 
an artistic vine whose exqui- 
site lavender-blue blossoms 
above the rich pink 


Peony Lady 


Margaret Ferguson 
create an entrancing June 
picture. 

Clematis and Peony 


$1.25 each 


Peony Adonis 
A favorite in old, old English 
gardens. Low growing, early 
single red — with the color 
appeal of a Jacqueminot rose. 


$1.50 each 


A wide choice of perennials. 
vines for every use, herbs and 


kindred plants. 


Two leaflets mailed upon request 
If I Were to Make an Herb Garden 
and 

\ Garden Treasures 


Olive Belches 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


Framingham Centre, Massachusetts 





under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


American Orchid Society Exhibition 


| Signi eo nalae plans are being made for the seventh annual 
exhibition of the American Orchid Society, which is to 
be held this year at Horticultural Hall in Boston, Mass., the 
dates being October 7, 8 and 9. This hall was the scene of the 
first exhibition which the society ever held in America, a fact 
which gives particular interest to the show this year. It will 
be truly a national show with exhibits from distant cities, and 
many large collections like those of F. E. Dixon, Philadel- 
phia, Mrs. W. K. Dupont, Wilmington, Dela., Wharton 
Sinkler, Elkins Park, Pa., H. K. Dalton, Rumson, N. J., and 
the Baron and Baroness de Schournsee, Devon, Pa., will be 
represented. Of course, there will also be large exhibits from 
amateur and commercial growers in New England. Many of 
the choicest varieties in cultivation will be shown at this exhi- 
bition, some of them kinds with which the general public is 
not familiar. There will also be exhibits showing the way in 
which orchids are grown from seed, a complicated process 
which requires great care and skill. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society, which is acting 
as host to the American Orchid Society, will add to the inter- 
est of the show by setting up exhibits of other flowers for 
decorative purposes. 


Roman Medals for New Irises 


It is announced that the government of Rome, Italy, has 
established a prize for the best new varieties of irises, consist- 
ing of two gold medals, one for the best new Italian iris and 
one for the best new iris of foreign origin. Those taking part 
in the competition must send two strong roots of each variety 
entered not later than December 30 of this year to the Societa 
Italiana ‘‘Amici des Fiori,’’ Governatore Di Roma, Italy. The 
irises will be grown in the park opposite the Coliseum and 
will remain in position until June, 1938, to permit the jury 
to study them during two flowering seasons. No competitor 
may present more than two new varieties and none of them 
can be in commerce at the time the entry is made. 

This competition will be of especial interest because of the 
fact that irises are not well known in Italy. It appears that 
very few Italian gardeners have seen yellow, red or pink 


‘varieties and that they know little about the tall, strikingly 


handsome, newer varieties. A few new kinds shown at a 
recent flower show resulted in a flood of questions as to 
sources of supply and indicated the great amount of interest 
in the iris. 


Coming Rose Show in California 


America’s Second Annual National Rose Show will be held 
in beautiful Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif., on October 10, 
11 and 12, that being the only time of the year when good 
roses are available from practically every state in the Union. 

The San Diego Rose Society members who staged and 
directed the show there last year are inspired by its success to 


make the event annual. The 1935 affair was the largest show- 
ing of roses ever held in America and was comparable to the 
great English rose shows. In two days more than 75,000 
people came to marvel at the beauty and gorgeousness of the 
blooms, which were shipped by plane from every section of 
the country. 


Meeting of Ohio Association of Garden Clubs 


The Sixth Annual Convention of the Ohio Association of 
Garden Clubs will be held at the Covenant Presbyterian 
Church in Springfield, Ohio, on September 29 and 30. An 
interesting program has been arranged by the committee chair- 
man under the direction of Mrs. Silas B. Waters of Cincinnati, 
president of the association. 

Tours of gardens, nurseries and greenhouses in the vicinity 
of Springfield have been arranged. Instructive lectures on a 
wide variety of subjects, including “‘New Shrubs and Ever- 





The oncidium often called Dancing Lady will be one of the features 
of the coming orchid show in Boston. 
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greens for Ohio Gardens,”’ ‘Plant Hybridizing.’ '‘‘Oriental 
Poppies,” ““Tuberous Rooted Begonias for Shaded Gardens” 
and ‘“Terrariums,’’ make up the program. Attention will also 
be devoted to garden and Nature music and to flower arrange- 
ments for the home. A small flower show will also be con- 
ducted in connection with the meeting. 


Dahlia Show at Rockefeller Center 

Thousands of dahlias of all types will be assembled in the 
Twenty-second Annual Flower Show of the American Dahlia 
Society, to be held in Horticultural Hall, Rockefeller Center, 
September 23 and 24. Amateurs, professionals, and members 
of garden clubs will enter blooms in the 405 classes of the 
flower show. In the special section for garden club members, 
exhibitors will arrange dahlias, asters, delphiniums, gladioli, 
marigolds, petunias, roses, salvia, sunflowers, and zinnias. 

One of the largest collections of undisseminated seedlings 
ever shown will be entered in the competition for the Derrill 
Hart Memorial award. To the winner will go a cast medal 
awarded as a tribute to the late Derrill Hart, former president 
of the American Dahlia Society. 

Among the new blooms on view will be the prize-winning 
seedlings from last year’s New York, Boston, San Francisco 
and Cleveland shows. These will include the golden apricot 
informal decorative, Milton J. Cross; flame informal decora- 
tive, Mrs. James Roosevelt; shell pink semi-cactus Shekinah; 
yellow formal decorative, Kentucky Sun; lavender formal 
decorative, Orchid Moonlight: tiny pink pompon, Betty 
Anne; tyrian rose and white orchid-flowering Twinkle; red 
informal decorative, Margrace, and rose informal decorative, 
Broomall’s Pink. 

The show will be open to the public in Horticultural Hall 
from 3 p.m. to 10 p.m. Wednesday, September 23, and from 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Thursday, September 24. 


Fall Flower Show in Philadelphia 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society of Philadelphia 
will hold its annual dahlia and Fall flower show on September 
18 and 19 at the Pennsylvania Station at Thirtieth Street. 
The main concourse of the new passenger station has been 
contributed for this purpose by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

This year, for the first time in its history, the horticultural 
society has created a special railroad section in the flower show, 
in which employees of the railroads and the Railway Express 
Agency, or members of their families, may exhibit. The 
classes in this railroad section cover roses, gladioli, dahlias and 
miscellaneous garden flowers. Silver cups, medals, certificates 
of merit and other prizes will be awarded in each class. 

Invitations to exhibit in the railroad section have been 
extended to the employees of all railroads whose lines enter 
Philadelphia. There will be no admission charge, neither will 
there be an entrance fee for those who desire to display their 
flowers. Eminent horticulturists from New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Maryland will act as judges. 


Regional Garden Club Meeting in Indiana 

The annual meeting of the North Central Region National 
Council of State Garden Clubs will be held at French Lick, 
Ind., September 23 and 24, at the invitation of the Indiana 
federation. : 

An interesting and instructive two-days program has been 
arranged by Mrs. Joseph H. Brewer, regional vice-president. 
There will be discussions on the value of a Nature Trail Study 
School, a talk on hemerocallis and outlines of program mate- 
rial. The headquarters for the meeting will be the French 
Lick Springs Hotel. 


Garden Days at Pennsylvania State College 

Garden days at the Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa., are scheduled for October 12, 13 and 14. The pro- 
gram will include special meetings for professional gardeners 
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and for amateurs with lectures on insects and plant diseases, 
plant breeding, fertilizers, planning of perennial gardens and 
wild flowers. The State College Garden Club will conduct a 
tour of the campus and private gardens around State College. 
At a banquet on Tuesday night there will be an address by 
Mr. Don Rose of Philadelphia. A model flower show is to be 
conducted on Wednesday, at which time the planning of 
shows, the staging of shows and judging methods will be 
explained. 


Ridding Lawns of Chinch Bugs 


HE chinch bug has done much damage to lawns in many 

parts of the country this season. Even New England has 
not been exempt, although this pest does not often appear in 
that section. The presence of chinch bugs is to be suspected 
wherever brown circles appear in lawns and gradually extend 
themselves in all directions. The trouble is more likely to be 
found in bent grass lawns than in lawns made up largely of 
blue grass. This pest is one which seldom manifests itself in 
wet seasons and may not appear at all next Summer if there 
is abundant rainfall. It is because of the long continued 
drought that it has been so much in evidence this season. 
Many garden makers have wasted much money by using a 
nicotine sulphate spray to combat the pest. Others have tried 
arsenate of lead without greater success. 

The best results have come from the use of rotenone dust, 
which may be obtained under several trade names. Whatever 
preparation is obtained, it should contain at least six-tenths of 
1 per cent of rotenone and should be used at the rate of from 
six to ten pounds to each 1,000 square feet. The dust should 
be raked into the soil with an iron-toothed rake, but water 
should not be applied. 

It is not likely that much more trouble will be experienced 
from the chinch bug this season because of the moisture now 
to be found in the ground. Wherever the pest is present, how- 
ever, the rotenone treatment may be employed. Garden makers 
whose lawns have been damaged this season should watch for 
the pest early next Spring and be prepared to begin dusting as 
soon as brown patches appear on the lawn. The chinch bug 
usually goes through the Winter at the base of meadow grass 
or other tall grasses away from the lawn itself. 

The chinch bug is only about one-seventh of an inch long 
but, nevertheless, is conspicuous because of the fact that it is 
black and white. It has rather an unpleasant odor when 
crushed. If only a few of them are present, little damage is 
done, but when large patches of lawn are ruined, it is because 
the insects are present in great numbers. Of course, the fact 
that a lawn has dead or brown patches does not indicate con- 
clusively that chinch bugs are present. Fungi of some kind are 
more often the cause, but in dry seasons the chinch bug often 
appears unexpectedly and in sections where never seen before. 
It kills the grass by sucking the juices. Lawns which have 
been damaged this year may be reseeded or sodded without 
much expectation that the chinch bugs will appear again in 
the same spots. 


The Unique Crown Imperial 


HE crown imperial, which is the common name for Fritil- 

laria imperialis, is among the most interesting of outdoor 
bulbs to be planted in the Autumn. A little crown of leaves 
appears above the blooms, which accounts for the common 
name given the plant. Blossoming as it does about the first of 
April, it adds much to the early attraction of the garden. It has 
a decidedly disagreeable odor, but this fact does not become a 
drawback unless the flowers are actually smelled. This odd 
feature extends even to the bulbs, which as received from the 
seedsmen have an odor strongly suggestive of skunk. Women 
may consider that, having learned the whole truth about the 
crown imperial, they will prefer to let someone else grow it. 
Nevertheless, it is distinctly a worth-while garden subject. 














Gardening Activities As Summer Ends 


Planting trees, dividing perennials 
making rose beds, renovating borders 


ANY writers tell us that Autumn is the best time for 
planting operations because there isn’t much else to do 
at this season. Perhaps that was true at one time, but 

every practical garden maker knows now that much of the sea- 
son’s work can be done to better advantage in the Fall than in 
the Spring. It is only necessary to list such activities as making a 
new rose bed, making over the perennial border, starting a 
rock garden, plowing the vegetable garden and sowing it 
down to rye, making a new lawn, dividing peonies, planting 
and harvesting the late crops. This list might be extended, but 
enough has been written to indicate the fact that the Autumn 
may well be almost as busy as the Spring. 

Probably the best reason for planting trees and shrubs at 
this season lies in the fact that the ground is much warmer and 
in better condition to stimulate root growth than in the 
Spring. Leaf and stem growth are the natural concomitants of 
a new season, but it is at the end of the year that the best root 
growth is made. Trees and shrubs put into the garden now 
will have a favorable start and become well anchored before 
cold weather comes. 

It is desirable, however, to get evergreens set out as soon as 
possible. Deciduous trees and fruit trees can wait awhile. 
Indeed, planting can be kept up through October. A few trees 
and shrubs with soft, fleshy roots should be planted only in 
the Spring. This is particularly true of magnolias. 

Lilacs, on the other hand, should preferably be planted in 
the Autumn, because they start to grow very early. Lilacs have 
continued to be among the most popular of garden shrubs 
since the days of George Washington, but the addition of 
many new French hybrids and other new varieties has greatly 
stimulated interest in them. These newer kinds require a little 
more careful handling than the common lilacs, but there are 
few shrubs which can contribute more to the beauty of the 
garden. The planting of lilacs can continue through the Fall 
months, but care should be taken to plant them in ground 
which has been well prepared and to which a liberal amount 
of fertilizer has been added. Lilacs seem to respond best to 
well-rotted manure, especially for the initial feeding, but a 
balanced commercial fertilizer will serve if the manure is not 
available. It is to be remembered that lilacs are heavy feeders 
and that they like plenty of lime if grown in an acid soil. 


Autumn Rose Planting 

HERE are differences of opinion about the planting of 

roses at this season, and doubtless garden makers in sec- 
tions where the climate is very severe will do well to wait until 
Spring. In many parts of the country, however, even in the 
vicinity of New York, Chicago and Boston, roses may be 
planted with reasonable assurance that they will survive the 
Winter and make an early start in the Spring. Roses planted 
at this season will be freshly dug. They will be out of the 
ground for only a short time and ought to give much better 
results than those carried through the Winter in storage. It is 
to be understood, however, that they must be well protected. 
The planting of roses in the Spring is often delayed if the 
season is backward and under such circumstances the garden 
maker who puts his roses into the ground in October or 
November is likely to feel well pleased with himself. 

Interest in rose growing remains unflagging. It is stimulated 
each year by the introduction of new kinds. This year some of 
the catalogues contain one or more of the new Brownell roses 
as well as the productions of other hybridizers. It is interesting 
to find a sport of the well-known Feu Joseph Looymans 
among the new offerings this year. This newcomer was devel- 
oped by Bobbink & Atkins and is called Golden Frills. It is of 


particular interest because it is rich golden yellow in color. 


Yellow seems to be a color which is fast coming to the front. 
Indeed, yellow roses of high quality have long been desired 
but have been few in number. Golden Frills has long pointed 
buds, opening to large cupped flowers, double and decidedly 
fragrant. The plants are tall and bushy and more free bloom- 
ing than the parent. Eclipse, Alice Harding, Signora, Rome 
Glory and Jean Cote are among the new kinds which have 
demonstrated during the past Summer that they are worthy of 
a trial in home gardens. E. S. Boerner of Jackson Perkins 
Company at Newark, N. Y., writes that all the roses devel- 
oped by T. H. Nicholas have come through the Summer well, 
although they are glad that the drought is over. 


Dividing Perennial Plants 


T IS well to finish up the work of dividing and replanting 
peonies as soon as possible. Of course, they do not need to 
be separated as often as most other perennials. They have been 
known to grow in one place and flower well over a period of 
forty years, but that is unusual. Usually they need to be di- 
vided somewhere between five and ten years. If any plants 
have not bloomed for two or three years, it is probable that 
they have been planted too deeply. They should be dug up 
and reset, care being taken to have the crown only two inches 
below the surface, although in a new bed it may be necessary 
to allow another half inch, or perhaps an inch, for the settling 
of the soil. 
As a rule, plants that bloom in the Autumn should be set 
out in the Spring, and those which bloom in the Spring or 
early Summer should be divided and planted in the Fall. 





Golden Frills is a new yellow rose being offered for 
the first time this Autumn. 
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There are exceptions, however. It is much better to divide 
phlox in the Autumn than in the Spring. This is one of the 
perennials which needs to be separated every three years. One 
particular reason for doing the work in the Fall lies in the 
fact that the colors and color combinations are fresh in one’s 
mind. It is well to remember that phlox plants gradually die 
out at the center, growing from the outside of the clumps. 
The center should be thrown away when the old clumps are 
dug up. 

The hardy chrysanthemums should not be touched in the 
Autumn. The Spring is the only proper time for dividing 
them, but the work should be done every Spring, for each 
division will make a blooming plant by the time Fall comes. 
Garden makers who have been growing the newer hardy 
chrysanthemums this year for the first time have also learned 
that they need to be pinched back several times if they are 
to be kept reasonably dwarf and bushy and if they are to 
bloom freely. 


Perennials to Plant Now 


UCH plants as the bleeding hearts, Dicentra spectabilis and 
D. eximia, the Virginia cowslip, Mertensia virginica, and 
Hall’s amaryllis, Lycoris squamigera, should be planted as 
early as possible now. Some experts advise the planting of 
bleeding hearts under apple trees and flowering crabs. They 
point out that Dicentra spectabilis as well as D. eximia like 
shade. The Virginia cowslip has a preference for partial shade, 
too, but can be grown attractively in combination with cot- 
tage tulips. 

The daylilies should be divided every three years, and this 
is a good time to do the work. The monkshoods will endure 
considerable shade, which makes them useful for parts of the 
perennial border. It is well to remember that Spark’s variety 
flowers in July, while Aconitum autumnale waits until Sep- 
tember to bloom. 

It is not wise to handle pyrethrums now. They give best 
results when divided soon after they bloom. It is also a good 
plan to divide the heucheras, or coralbells, in mid-Summer 
rather than in the Autumn or Spring. 

There is still plenty of time to plant the Madonna lily. 
One expert asserts that if it is sprayed heavily with Bordeaux 
mixture in the Spring, it is likely to be free from disease. It is 
conventional to plant this lily with larkspur and many garden 
makers are still fond of the combination. Other bulbs which 
should go into the ground immediately include the daffodils 
and other narcissi, some of the smaller varieties being reserved 
for the rock garden. The planting of tulips should be post- 
poned for a few weeks because they start to grow quickly and 
will make too much growth this Fall if planted early, offering 
themselves as sacrifices to the frost. Most of the other bulbs 
can be planted in October, including a fairly long list of lilies. 
Mrs. Mortimer Fox tells us that she no longer plants the 
Japanese lilies in December, but pots them up and carries 
them over in the greenhouse. 

Garden makers who are not familiar with the camassias 
may find them interesting bulbous plants with which to ex- 
periment. They are easy to grow, although they thrive best in 
soil which is a little moist. In favorable situations they grow 
from three to four feet high, with blue or white flowers on 
tapering spikes. The camassias are somewhat suggestive of 
hyacinths, although much taller. They come from the West 
and the place for them is in a mixed border rather than in 
separate plantings. At least three bulbs should be used to make 
a group. 


Border Plantings 


HETHER or not the border should be made over at this 
season is a question which each garden maker must de- 
cide for himself. It is not a simple operation but one which 
requires no little labor, care and intelligence. If the hardy 
border was properly prepared in the first place, it is not likely 
to need changing for many years. [ndividual plants can usu- 
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ally be taken care of from year to year, separating 2nd replant- 
ing being carried out as needed. 

The question of fertilizer applications in the Fall is one 
which always comes up. Much waste of fertilizers results from 
using kinds which quickly leach away or lose their value in a 
few months. Well-rotted stable manure is the best of ferti- 
lizer for the hardy border under most conditions. Mixed 
commercial fertilizers are not recommended at this season. 

Bone meal can be applied now with the expectation that its 
slow action will make it available at just the right time in the 
Spring. This recommendation as to fertilizers applies to the 
rose garden as well as to the perennial border. Bone meal and 
commercial fertilizers need to be dug in lightly. As a matter 
of fact, some cultivation of the perennial border will probably 
be wise, although care must be taken not to dig into bulbs or 
to disturb plants which have died down. There is no better 
time of year to get rid of weeds and such grass as may have 
found lodgement under heavy foliage. 

Some of the taller plants, particularly heleniums and Fall 
asters, may need staking. It is true, of course, that this work 
should have been done many weeks ago, but all too often the 
amateur neglects it until winds begin to blow these tall plants 
to the ground. It is also true that it is very difficult to stake 
plants at this time so that they will have a natural appearance. 

It is not at all improbable that some of the tall asters have 
already been found on the ground. Some of them may be 
carried to the front of the border and then fastened to a stake 
so that they will look like a low-growing plant in the fore- 
ground. Of course, the new dwarf asters, which should have a 
place at the front of the border, are in a different category. 
This is also true of the semi-dwarf kinds like Aster amellus 
and its kin. The new dwarf helenium called Helentum pumila 
has not proved a great success. It looks rather insignificant 
even in the foreground. 


Good Late Summer Blooming Perennials 


WO perennials that add much to the hardy border during 

the late Summer are the Hawthorn-scented Mugwort, 
Artemisia lactifora, and the Japanese Speedwell, Veronica 
longifolia subsessilis. Blooming from mid-July well into Sep- 
tember, they serve to enhance the beauty of the hardy phloxes, 
the tiny creamy flowers of the artemisia giving an airy, light- 
ening effect and the rich blue of the veronica lending a pleasing 
note of contrast. 

The artemisia is splendid for the background, its airy 
branching sprays attaining a height of three and one-half to 
over five feet. It is easily increased by seeds or divisions taken 
in the Spring or Autumn. When transplanted in the early 
Autumn, each separate division will develop into a strong 
blooming plant by early Summer of the following year. It 
grows well in ordinary soil with little care and seems entirely 
free from insect pests and diseases. The sprays of bloom, al- 
though not as dainty as the babysbreath, which blooms earlier 
in the season, is most useful for bouquets in combination with 
coarser flowers. 

This artemisia, in addition to its usefulness and beauty, has 
the added feature of a delightful fragrance which fills the 
garden with every passing breeze. 

The veronica attains a height of two and one-half to three 
and one-half feet with strong spikes of bloom six to eight 
inches in length of a deeper, richer blue than the other 
speedwells. It is sometimes listed as preferring moderate shade; 
sometimes as needing full sun. It does well for me in a deeply 
dug, somewhat sandy, rich soil and seems to respond to gener- 
ous moisture early in the season. One small plant obtained 
several years ago has been divided a number of times. Given 
ordinary care, small divisions develop in two years into strong 
clumps, which because of the handsome, dark green, finely- 
toothed foliage, attract attention throughout the season. 

—Harriet Pulver. 


Torrington, Conn. 
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A great variety of plants, including many garden forms, as well as bulbs and greenhouse subjects, grow and bloom in this conservatory. 


Gardening Continued Under Glass 


A small conservatory brings the 
delights of the garden into the house 


RS. MORRIS F. LA CROIX, who. has a delightful 
M home and garden in the Chestnut Hill section of 

Brookline, Mass., does not part with her favorite 
flowers when early frosts raise havoc with gardens out-of- 
doors. It is always Summer in her conservatory, where right 
through the dead of Winter she stays on intimate terms with 
the garden things she and her family love the best. 

In the Fall a portion of the outdoor garden is moved in- 
doors, so to speak. Many of the plants that have not fully 
matured are lifted, transplanted into pots and attractive jars, 
and moved into the warmth and sunshine of the glass garden, 
to bloom long after the ground is covered with snow. Such 
flowering plants as asters, daisies, zinnias, snapdragons, prim- 
roses, hardy chrysanthemums, lilies and the like lend them- 
selves readily to this handling. 

Other young plants that are started in the Summer espe- 
cially for the Winter garden are also treated in this way, for 
the conservatory is equipped with a slate-top table and not the 
usual type of greenhouse planting bench where the plants are 
planted directly in the soil. On top of this table a layer of 
white pebbles is strewn to provide good drainage conditions 
and add a decorative touch. The plants are easier to care for 
and spray when planted in pots rather than right into the soil 
of the plant benches. It is desirable to be able to move and 
rearrange them occasionally, too. 

To further facilitate their care a utility closet is built on 
one side of the conservatory. It contains a sink equipped with 
a handy goose-neck faucet that makes it easy to wash and 
spray the plants. The necessary small garden tools are also 
neatly kept in this closet and disappear from sight when the 
doors are closed. 

The Winter garden is always well furnished with plants 
and flowers and never looks bare at any time. Mr. and Mrs. 
La Croix are particularly fond of flowering bulbs, and 
from Christmas on through until Spring there is always an 
abundance of one variety or another in bloom. Amaryllis, 
gloxinias, tuberoses, tulips, narcissi, hyacinths, lilies, daffodils, 
baby gladioli, and so on, in varieties and colors make a brave 
showing. These are intermixed in a pleasing arrangement at 
various seasons with poinsettias, dwarf rose bushes, primulas, 
calceolarias, cinerarias, geraniums, schizanthus, and so on, 
including many of the good old-fashioned annuals usually 
found in the Summer garden. For color there are nasturtiums, 
geraniums, French marigolds, portulacas and zinnias, and for 


fragrance heliotrope, candytuft, sweet alyssum and nicotiana. 

Although any of these flowers can be raised from seeds, 
bulbs, or cuttings, Mrs. La Croix does not grow many that 
way. To do so would mean long periods of few blooms and 
sparse growth during the time the plants were reaching the 
flowering stage. Therefore, with few exceptions, only plants 
that are promising many blossoms go into the conservatory 
and they are either purchased from florists and nurserymen or 
moved in from the Fall garden. 

Of course, there are decorative house plants which are al- 
ways a joy, lovable old friends flourishing year after year and 
attracting fresh interest as each new shoot, leaf or flower de- 
velops. This group is made up of simple, homey plants— 
ferns, small palms, cacti, and begonias in several varieties, and 
even a large crassula, a sansevieria and several other of the 
common varieties of succulents. English and German ivy, 
trained on wire trellises, or allowed to hang over the sides of 





The conservatory opens off the living room and harmonizes with 
the house and garden from the outside. 
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the plant table, are included to lend atmosphere with their 
far-reaching growth. 

The conservatory completely encloses the southern end of 
the living room and is entirely open to it. Although only 
eight feet deep, this arrangement makes both the living room 
and the glass enclosure seem immeasurably larger. Unlike sun 
porches with solid roofs that tend to darken adjoining rooms, 
the conservatory allows a glorious stream of golden sunshine 
to flood the room: not a harsh, annoying glare, but a soft, 
diffused light that adds to the attractiveness of everything 
about the room. This is accomplished by the heavily frosted 
glass with which the roof of the conservatory is glazed. 


Two Excellent New Red Raspberries 


WO new red raspberries that are being introduced this 

Fall deserve the consideration of home gardeners. The first 
of these new varieties, Marcy, is the largest red raspberry now 
available for planting, being somewhat larger than Newburgh 
and considerably larger than Latham. The berries have the 
attractive long conic shape and refined appearance of Lloyd 
George, one of the parent varieties. The color is medium red, 
the flavor mild, and the quality good. The plants are tall, 
stocky, vigorous and productive of very heavy crops. Marcy 
is intermediate in season between Newburgh and Latham and 
for home use and market is well worthy of trial. 





Marcy is a new red raspberry of mild flavor and good quality. 


The second of these varieties is somewhat of a novelty, 
being an Autumn fruiting or so-called everbearing raspberry. 
The name Indian Summer refers to its habit of bearing a sec- 
ond crop late in the Fall. The berries of Indian Summer are 
large, roundish conic, somewhat soft, rather dark red in color 
and of a fine flavor. The Summer crop ripens about the first of 
July at Geneva, N. Y., while the Autumn crop commences to 
ripen early in September, continuing until early November. 
The bulk of the Fall crop ripens in October. The plants are of 
medium height, vigorous, stocky and bear heavy crops. 

The second or Fall crop is borne on the tips of the new 
canes. The following Spring these are cut back as with the 
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ordinary Summer fruiting red raspberries and they then fruit 
in July in the usual manner, after which they are removed. 
Culture is the same as for other red raspberries except that 
somewhat better care is advisable in order to produce large 
canes as soon as possible. The largest canes are the first to fruit 
and bear the most berries. The first year after planting, little 
or no fruit will be produced in the Fall as the canes are not 
large enough, but a full Autumn crop may be expected the 
second year. 

Indian Summer is a distinctly worthwhile addition to the 
list of fruits for the home garden, being much superior to the 
other Fall bearing raspberries now available, such as Ranere 
(St. Regis), Erskine Park, and La France. 

—G. L. Slate. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


The Fertilizing Walue of Bone Meal 


HERE is some criticism of the use of bone meal as a ferti- 

lizer on the theory that it is very slow acting and of little 
real value. It is well to bear in mind just what bone meal is. 
Its proper name is tricalcium phosphate. It is not soluble in 
water or the weak acids of the soil. There are two other types 
of calcium phosphates—monocalcium phosphate, which is 
soluble in water, and dicalcium phosphate, which is soluble in 
the weak acids of the soil. The super-phosphate fertilizers on 
the market are monocalcium phosphate and thus immediately 
available. 

There are acids in the soil which have a greater affinity for 
calcium than phosphoric acid. Among these are nitric, hydro- 
chloric and sulphuric acids, although they are not present in 
any great quantities. These stronger acids take from time to 
time some of the calcium from the bone meal and slowly 
reduce it to dicalcium phosphate when it becomes soluble in 
the weak acids of the soil. It thus serves as a slowly available 
source of phosphorus over a considerable period of time and is 
valuable. Before bone meal is fully broken down it may be in 
the soil for two or three years. There are two kinds of bone 
meal on the market, the first being ground raw bone, which 
also includes the nitrogenous matter, and the second being 
steamed bone meal, from which the nitrogenous matter has 
been taken. The steaming softens the bone and makes it a little 
more easily broken down, although it takes from it the valu- 
able nitrogen. 

On a recent visit to some of the beautiful gardens on the 
famous North Shore estates in Massachusetts I was told by 
one owner that she gave her rose bed a good application of 
bone meal in the late Fall and that her rose bushes and the 
roses themselves showed excellent results by using this treat- 
ment. The bone meal was probably acted upon through the 
Winter and was available, in part at least, for the following 
year's work. Rightly used and understood, bone meal is a 
useful and worthwhile source of phosphorus fertilizer. 


—George A. Sweetser. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Western Ninebark as a Low Hedge 
TF ie FOX’S interesting notes on ‘“‘Unusual Hedges at 


Foxden,”’ Horticulture, August 1, encourage me to say 
a few words in praise of Physocarpus monogynus, a western 
ninebark. It will not, of course, attain the height at which she 
keeps her gray dogwood hedge, for it will grow but three feet 
high under specimen cultivation and will not grow to even 
that height when the old wood is kept under control, as it 
must be to obtain a thick screen. This ninebark will, however, 
make a dense growth up to two feet in height, creating one of 
the very best low hedges I have ever seen. Its corymbs of pink- 
ish flowers are not the least part of its beauty. 

—C. W. Wood. 

Copemish, Mich. 
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ARDEN makers have been telling me about the rampant 
growth of the common physostegia, which has to be 
pulled up ruthlessly to keep it from taking possession of the 
garden. Some of them have decided to exclude this perennial 
in spite of its usefulness at this season. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that none of them will include the new physostegia 
Vivid in their decree of banishment. Perhaps the average gar- 
den maker has not yet become acquainted with this late- 
blooming plant, but it is extremely useful and ought to be 
widely grown. It is much dwarfer than the common physos- 
tegia, has a better color and remains where it is planted. How- 
ever, it is extremely persistent in the matter of flowering, 
remaining in bloom when almost all the other perennials 
have gone down before the devastating inroads of Autumn 
frosts. 


CCASIONALLY, I get a very pleasant letter from Dr. 
Robert T. Morris of Stamford, Conn., who has long 
been known for his interest in nut culture. Recently he told me 
about a tree with purple hazelnuts. He thinks very well of 
these nuts and apparently the local squirrels respect his opin- 
ion. He had a supply of these nuts on plants which had been 
grafted on wild hazelnuts and intended them for guests. 
Before the guests arrived, however, he found that squirrels 
had taken every last one of them, although they had left wild 
hazelnuts in abundance. Indeed, this particular variety attracts 
the squirrel to such an extent that they will go past large 
plants of the excellent Daviana hazels in order to get the 
purples. Dr. Morris writes that deer mice are equally destruc- 
tive of the hazelnut crop but do not work in broad daylight 
as do the squirrels. Squirrels and deer mice also play havoc, he 
tells me, with chinkapins when the latter are ripe. 


I WAS amazed a few weeks ago, while strolling down Euclid 
Avenue in the heart of the business district of Cleveland, 
Ohio, to come upon a lovely little garden blooming along the 
sidewalk of this bustling thoroughfare. Closer inspection, for 
I was not the only one pausing to enjoy these growing things, 
revealed that there were two small garden plots on either side 
of the hospitable colonial doorway of one of the city’s newest 
and largest restaurants. Knowing that Mr. R. D. Clark, one 
of the officers of the firm, is a gardening enthusiast, I was 
delighted with the manner in which he has combined his 
hobby and his business. 

Featured as ““The Garden of the Month,”’ the planting is 
changed every three or four weeks. When I saw it, roses were 
making a fragrant, colorful picture. At other times Spring- 
flowering bulbs, azaleas and Daphne cneorum, combinations 
of annuals, perennials of various sorts, and in Winter, ever- 
greens reveal the changing seasons to the passers-by. 


Wo the new marigold, Yellow Supreme, was shown 
at one of the exhibitions in the Spring, having been 
forced under glass, I was rash enough to say that blossoms of 
equal size and quality could not be expected from plants 
grown out-of-doors. Mr. Harold S. Ross, vice-president of 
Breck’s, in Boston, differed with me and to prove his point 
gave me half a dozen well-grown plants. Now, I make public 
admission that I was wrong. The flowers, which have been 
capping these tall, lusty plants for several weeks, are in no way 
inferior to those which were grown under glass for the show 
and for which an award of merit was given. This marigold 
has about everything that such an annual needs to commend 
it—a long season, large, handsome flowers and rugged, strong- 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 
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growing plants of easy culture. It is advisable to start the seeds 
in a hotbed or a coldframe, but otherwise no annual is easier 
to grow. 


AST Spring, my friend Wilfrid Wheeler, of Hatchville, 
Mass., formerly the Bay State’s commissioner of agricul- 
ture, gave me several packets of morning glory seeds which he 
had received from Japan. I planted the seeds in a coldframe 
and found that they germinated well. As a result, I now have 
a display of Japanese morning glories which elicits exclama- 
tions of wonder and delight from all who see it. 

These Japanese morning glories are wholly distinct from 
those commonly found in this country. Most of the blossoms 
are larger and the colors are most unusual. It is interesting to 
find, too, that they remain open all day instead of closing at 
noon as do the morning glories which are more often seen. 
Indeed, the flowers sometimes are found in excellent condition 
the second morning. 


T IS not to be understood, however, that these Japanese 
morning glories have taken the place of the lovely Heavenly 
Blue morning glories which have been among my treasured 
Summer flowers for several years. This year we have found a 
new way of using the Heavenly Blues. In the evening, a long 
spray with several buds is cut and the stem is placed in a small 
vase of water in the house. The vase is then set in a well- 
lighted window. In the morning several flowers are usually 
found in full bloom. No doubt if the members of the family 
arose early enough, they would have had the pleasure of seeing 
the blossoms unfold. The buds continue to open morning 
after morning until the smallest one has performed its pleas- 
ant task. This means that a single spray will adorn the win- 
dow with blossoms for three or four mornings. 


i 





A large restaurant in Cleveland, Ohio, plants charming little gardens 
in its dooryard in the heart of the business district. 
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Value of a Garden Club Federation 


| aged well-organized and self-sufficient garden clubs hesi- 
tate to combine with a large organization for fear they 
will lose their identity and independence. Other clubs feel that 
there will be a more or less political infusion that will detract 
from the charm of their association. In answering queries in 
scores of letters regarding the advantages, I have tried conscien- 
tiously to find a few disadvantages but have been unable to 
cite a single one. The advantages, on the other hand, are so 
manifold and so varied that it seems strange that any club 
should hesitate over the decision. The annual dues are 
nominal. 

A club does not in any way lose its identity in joining the 
larger organization, but rather gains prestige. The individual 
club still has its own ideals, projects, course of horticultural 
study, civic interest in local problems, flower shows and other 
activities. In addition it lends its support to large movements 
for the promotion of conservation of native plant life, restora- 
tion of historical landmarks and encourages the improvement 
of public areas. Any club should be proud to sustain such 
efforts. 

Concerted Effort Necessary 

tb. question of political infusion arises from the fact that 

the state and national federations have labored long and 
faithfully to attain certain legislative measures for the beautify- 
ing of our country at large. The legislation for the preservation 
of our wild flowers and for state-wide stock laws, has been suc- 
cessful in most of the states. Perhaps there is a faint political 
flavor to the campaign for these much-needed laws, but who 
does not enjoy the glorious vision of unmolested wild flowers 
or rejoice that cattle no longer roam the roadsides, destroying 
plants and trees. The garden clubs are now focusing their at- 
tention on highway beautification work and on the restriction 
of unsightly billboards along our roadsides, not the eradica- 
tion but restriction of them to commercial districts. A number 
of states have succeeded in zoning and taxing the billboards 
and it is only a question of time until the combined efforts of 
the federations will succeed in ridding our highways of these 
defacements. Only by the concerted action on the part of all 
those with similar interests, will these larger objectives be ac- 
complished—and state federations are the logical means. 

The purpose of the state federation is to co-ordinate the 
interests of the garden clubs and to bring them into closer 
relationship by the mutual helpfulness of association, confer- 
ences and correspondence, and to encourage home and com- 
munity gardening in the broadest sense by stimulating interest 
in the beautification of the state. This purpose is in line with 
the ideals of all garden clubs and could not possibly be a hin- 
drance but rather would prove of great and far-reaching value. 
The main activities of the organizations have resulted in rais- 
ing standards of excellence in all horticultural endeavors, and 
the Federation of Garden Clubs is recognized by all other civic, 
social and educational groups as representing the highest ideals. 

The benefits derived from the association of the federated 
clubs, who come together to discuss topics of interest to all 
gardeners, promote the fine art of gardening so that progress 
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in horticulture may be assured, are many. The delightful per- 
sonal contacts, which always come when people of like inter- 
ests meet for discussion, make for better understanding. 

Many of the states have some sort of printed material which 
serves as the official organ of the federation. Those I have seen 
have been most interesting and contain much practical infor- 
mation pertaining to every phase of gardening and garden- 
club activities. ‘‘Garden Gateways’’ is a leaflet published 
monthly with news of particular interest to the clubs of Geor- 
gia. “Golden Gardens’ is published in California, ““The 
Garden Gate’ in New Hampshire and the “‘Oklahoma Gar- 
dener’’ in Oklahoma. The official publication of Indiana is 
“The Garden Spray,’’ “Garden Glories’’ of Illinois, ‘‘South- 
ern Home and Garden’”’ of Texas, ““Garden Gossip’”’ of Vir- 
ginia and ‘““Your Garden and Home”’ of Ohio. 


Inspiration Is Immeasurable 

E bine National Council, organized in 1929, is composed of 

state federations combined into a central organization mak- 
ing a unit of influence and power. This national federation has 
tremendous scope, as the total membership of all the clubs 
exceeds a hundred thousand. The power and influence which 
emanates from this large group makes combined action pos- 
sible when deemed expedient. The national meetings afford 
opportunity of becoming better acquainted with the aims and 
work of the larger organization, and held each year in different 
sections of the country, have a large and rapidly growing 
attendance. The inspiration of these meetings gathered from 
the exchange of ideas, exhibits, lectures, garden visiting and 
flower shows is immeasurable. 

The Bulletin, published by the national council, aids in 
sharing the joy we have in our gardens with others who are 
inspired by the same ideals and interests. Mrs. Kellogg, a past 
president of the council, suggests that ‘‘we think of the Bul- 
letin as our back fence across which we can exchange with our 
neighbors some of our choicest garden treasures.’’ There is 
much practical information in the Bulletin and the monthly 
reports of activities from each state are an incentive to other 
states. A general educational outline is essential to the success 
of the council's legislative program and the Bulletin serves as a 
means of transmitting correct information to local groups.” 

The lecture and lantern-slide committee of the national 
council is active, efficient and up to date. Explicit information 
of all sorts is promptly available. Lecturers are recommended 
for various subjects and itineraries are arranged so that several 
clubs may share the speaker’s traveling expenses. Attractive 
lantern slides with accompanying lectures on a wide variety of 
subjects may be secured for a small rental fee. This competent 
committee also suggests program matter and a list of subjects 
of interesting material may be secured by any club for the 
asking. This service is increasingly sought after and is handled 
in the most capable manner. Each month this department has 
a page in the Bulletin giving a recommended list of new lec- 
turers with a detailed account of their subjects and an outline 
of their backgrounds. 


Striving to Serve Every Need 

( of the greatest factors in fostering increasing horticul- 

tural interests is the visiting gardens privilege which opens 
private gardens to federation members. Cards may be had upon 
application to the state chairman of garden visiting. Cards 
may also be secured for visiting foreign gardens, and the coun- 
tries affiliated are Austria, England, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Italy, Japan, Spain, Switzerland, Bermuda and Mexico 
City. The council makes an effort to serve each member club's 
every need and because of the widespread activity and popular- 
ity of flower shows, has compiled a set of flower show rules 
and regulations. This excellent book is Yesigned to meet as 
nearly as possible the requirements of all the states and its high 
standards should lift flower-show endeavors to a new level. 

—Mrs. Allen B. Hannay. 

Houston, Texas. 














Tulip Planting Time Is Close at Hand 


Successful amateurs from here and 
there offer valuable suggestions 


OW that the season has arrived for the planting of 
N Holland bulbs, I should like to speak a word of en- 
couragement to those who are getting tired of spending 
their money to afford tempting food for the tiresome short- 
tailed mouse—of spending money only to see choice varieties 
of tulips disappear in one season. This, of course, only 
happens when the mice from the fields near by come to visit 
and stay in your garden. 

I have spent many dollars year after year in satisfying the 
appetite of the field mouse for fresh, new bulbs. A year ago, 
however, for the first time, every new bulb I ordered was 
planted in a cage of wire netting and the result was absolutely 
successful, for since then I have not lost a single tulip bulb. 

We have experimented enough to find that the best way is 
to use half-inch galvanized wire mesh netting, cutting it to 
any desired size to hold three, five, seven, ten or more bulbs. 
The cages can be square or oblong. First determine the size 
desired, then cut to each corner to allow turning up eight 
inches in depth on all sides, bending so that the cut edges 
meet and are pushed together. It is not necessary that they 
overlap. When planting, sink the cage to the level of the 
ground, put one inch of good soil on the bottom of the cage, 
plant the bulbs on that and fill in. 

The placing of the cages is no more trouble than the 
method of uncovering the ground to a certain depth to plant 
bulbs and then filling in. In fact, if space allows, it can be 
done that way. In planting, cages can be placed close together 
if large clumps of one variety are desired. Netting 24 inches 
wide, for instance, can be turned up eight inches on each side 
and at the ends, leaving eight inches on the bottom for a 
square cage, or made any length you wish. The netting can 
be bought in wider widths also. 

Several years ago, I started with the idea that ordinary 
mosquito screen wire would be a good thing to try and made 
cylinders with pieces of netting at the bottom. After two years 





I found the bulbs resented being crowded in the round drum 
that had no open mesh at the bottom or sides for their roots. 
They never amounted to anything and were finally taken out. 
While buying and losing tulip bulbs for the past twelve or 
more years, I have tried traps, mole poisons, castor oil beans, 
raisins, naphtha flakes, poisoned wheat, and poisoned angle 
worms. A number of moles and some short-tailed mice are 
trapped during the Summer, but of course we do not get all 
of them. Anyone who will take the trouble to try the netting 
will find his tulip bulbs safe. It will also protect lily bulbs. 
The netting cages can be made very quickly. 

This method is not new, but deserves more attention than 
it has received, mostly because people, I think, are inclined to 
consider it too much trouble. An advantage, also, is the pro- 
tection of the bulbs from careless digging between seasons. 
The wire should not show above ground. I plant forget-me- 
nots between the tulips, in the cages as well as outside. 

—Pauline W. Bigelow. 
Bellport, L. I., N. Y. 


Tulips Which Endure Infrequent Lifting 


INCE I am only a busy housewife, doing her own garden- 
ing in stolen moments, I am apt to put the blame for any 
failures upon myself, rather than upon the plants. I have very 
few failures with tulips, and I think I am quite justified in 
saying that under the conditions in my garden, with any sort 
of care, practically all garden tulips are permanent, and in- 
crease, although, of course, not all with the same degree of 
rapidity. I cannot speak for the species, except sylvestris, 
which increases rapidly, and blooms fairly well, in compari- 
son with what I read of its behavior in other places. 

My principal tulip beds are planted with about 450 bulbs. 
When these were last lifted in 1933, there were enough left- 
overs of various sizes to plant seven 25-foot rows. The soil 
where the left-overs were planted is extremely gravelly, al- 
though most of my garden has fairly good soil. Old stable 
manure was dug in deep down, and they have been top-dressed 





Tulips create a Spring-time garden of unsurpassed color and beauty. 
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with ground bone and wood ashes since. They bore about 900 
good blooms this year. All are descendants of bulbs planted 
from seven to twelve years ago, and lifted once or twice, 
according to the length of time I have had them. I should add 
that I always set the bulbs directly in sand. The varieties are: 


Afterglow, Ambrosia, Aphrodite, April Queen, Beauty of Bath, City of 
Haarlem, Clara Butt, Elegans alba, Ellen Willmott, Francombe Sanders, Flava. 
Harry Veitch, Inglescombe Yellow, Innocenza, John Ruskin, King Harold, 
King George V, La Fiancée, La Merveille, Lord Carnarvon, Memphis, Mis- 
souri, Moonlight, Mrs. Kerrell, Ohio, Oranja, Picotee, Professor Tendeloo. 
Pride of Haarlem, Prince of Wales, Psyche, Raphael, Royal White, Salmonea. 
Saloman, Solferine, Sophrosyne, The Fawn, Twilight, Vitellina, Walter T. 
Ware, Zanzibar. 


Then, in addition, I have the following varieties, planted in 
groups, which have persisted from two to seven years without 
disturbance. 

Alsace, Ambergris, Arethusa, Carrara, Coridion, De Wet, Dom Pedro, 


Dream, Georgia, Hammer Hales, Heloise, Leda, Mr. Zimmerman, Nectar, 
Orient, Rosabella, Themis. 


I have several other varieties, but those listed above are 
sufficient to show that many are permanent. Sirene and Pano- 
rama have not endured quite so long without lifting, but 
that may be my fault and not that of the bulbs. I have never 
been able to feel that purple is a tulip color, so I have few of 
them. 

I think, from my experience, although occasionally a stray 
tulip will bloom for many years undisturbed, that it is the 
best practice to lift the bulbs every four years or so, otherwise 
they are apt to become overcrowded, to have exhausted the 
food in the soil, and it seems to be good practice to clean the 
loose old coats from the bulbs occasionally. 

I have been much pleased with two or three new ones I 
have tried this year: Mayflower, G. L. Leak and Buff Beauty. 
Mayflower is classed as scarlet, but it has a luscious bloom 
that makes it far different from the gorgeous light scarlet of 
Tulipa fosteriana. Mayflower is very large and fairly early. 
G. L. Leak is described as geranium red, and has a medium- 
sized, rather deeply cup-shaped flower, which is fragrant. Buff 
Beauty is of much the same shape, rather low-growing, with 
delightfully glowing lights in the late evening sun, and a 
sweet fragrance. 

I agree that it is risky to try to move tulips until the foliage 
is decidedly limp, as it is very brittle when green. I tried to 
make careful notes of fragrance in tulips this year, but weather 
conditions made it impossible to accomplish as much as I had 
hoped. But for the gardener there is always another year. 


—Rachel Caughey. 
Antrim, N. H. 


Varieties Which Persist in Illinois 


N TAKING up the question opened by the “Roving Gar- 
dener”’ (Horticulture, June 1) as to tulips blooming in the 
same position without being lifted each year, there is one out- 
standing variety in my garden which has bloomed in the same 
position for eight years without being moved. It is a single 
early called Pink Beauty, a glowing rose color with a white 
flush through the center of the outer petals. The flowers are 
large and shapely in form, lasting a long time in flower and 
lovely even when the flower ages. It grows to a height of 
about 14 inches and when planted with early purple dwarf 
iris in the foreground it gives a combination that one remem- 
bers a long time. 

White Beauty, a sport of Pink Beauty, has been in my 
garden for four years and it seems will prove to be as popular. 
The flowers are large and pure white, globular in form and 
with great substance. These two have been the reigning favo- 
rites with the visitors to my garden, who never fail to jot 
down the names of these varieties to plant in their own 
gardens. 

Hobbema, sometimes listed as La Reve, is another favorite, 
with large globular flowers of an exquisite art shade, old rose 
and flushed buff with a chamois glow. I have it planted with 
iris Zwannenburg at the foot of a lovely lavender lilac and it 
is a combination that has been greatly admired. This tulip has 
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Lord Carnarvon ts a Triumph tulip which flowers satisfactorily 
for several seasons without being lifted. 


bloomed without lifting for the last six years. It should be 
noted that the early tulips are through blooming before the 
Darwins, the Breeders and the Cottage tulips are at their best, 
but I find that they persist much longer in the garden in this 
section. The same number bloom from year to year, with 
scarcely any noticeable change in size. For those who do not 
care to go to the trouble of lifting their bulbs each year I 
strongly recommend the above varieties. Each year I find my- 
self adding more of the early varieties to my list. Some of 
them I have had for the past four years and they give promise 
of performing as the above. 

The one Darwin which has persisted, some having disap- 
peared due to moles, is the old but lovely standby, Pride of 
Haarlem. According to the records in my garden book, it was 
planted in the year 1929 and even though the borders have 
been enlarged and shrubs now shade the spot, it never fails to 
bloom, the flower stems rising and peeping through the shrub- 
bery, none the worse for crowding. There are a number of 
others on my list, but these have been outstanding and have 
proved themselves worthy of a place in my border. 


—Rose Vasumpaur. 
Western Springs, III. 


Bulbs to Provide Early Spring Bloom 


i‘ scillas are lovely bulbs for Fall planting and Spring 
blooming. The colors are blue, pink and white, and the 
attractive little flowers may be used very advantageously 
around the beds of taller bulbs, such as tulips and daffodils, 
although they also look very well indeed scattered through the 
shrubbery. Snowdrops are also early bulbs to bloom, pure 
white in color and very welcome as harbingers of Spring. 
Then there are the muscari, which many garden makers consider 
among the choicest of Spring bulbs. They have an unusually 
formal appearance but are very useful for edging and also 
make delightful beds, especially when massed at the base of 
taller plants. Plant all these bulbs this Fall. 
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New Methods in Pruning Shade Trees 


N THE past, pruning shade trees has meant cutting out the 
dead wood. Owners of trees have nearly always cautioned 
the tree worker not to cut out live wood. Only in extreme 
cases and as a last resort have most tree owners allowed their 
trees to be cut back. Yet shade trees may often be severely 
pruned with gratifying results. Sometimes after pruning the 
tree takes on a fresh appearance and instead of small light 
green or yellowish leaves we find vigorous shoots and large 
green leaves. If the work is done at the wrong time, however, 
the tree may die. 

Orchardists have known for many years that pruning will 
produce results. They have seen a pruned tree send out even 
ten times as many “‘suckers’’ as it did before it was cut back. 
Orchardists prune with the idea of having a new top to the 
tree every 15 years. However, the pruning is gradual over the 
whole period. 

The soil in which the tree has taken root can hold only a 
given amount of water, but, a tree can outgrow its soil 
capacity to provide it with water. Should we then “‘butcher’’ a 
tree at the first appearance of yellowing leaves? Emphatically 
no! First we should ascertain whether or not the tree is afflicted 
with injuries, leaf blight, other fungi or insects. The soil 
should be tested to find if any of the essential elements are 
lacking. After all this has been done, we will do well to inves- 
tigate the water system of the tree. 

A knowledge of the soil will help us. Is the soil sandy, 
clay, deep loam or clay loam? We must know that the plant 
can extract more water from a sandy soil than from a clay 
soil, and we must know that loam is more retentive of mois- 
ture than either sand or clay. We must take rainfall into con- 
sideration. If the season is an exceptionally dry one, our 
pruning need not be very severe, and watering may correct 
this lack of soil moisture. We may be able to help the tree by 
adding humus to the soil and thereby making it retain its 
moisture. If the soil is of a clayey nature, the addition of lime 
will allow the tree to extract more water from the soil. These 
things should be considered before undertaking the pruning 
operation. 

You are probably thinking of all the considerations which 
must necessarily be made before pruning. However, there is 
still more to think about. When should trees be pruned? Will 
this type of tree respond to pruning? How much should each 
particular tree be pruned? 

Orchardists prefer to prune trees in February or March. 
Some trees will “‘bleed’’ badly if pruned in the Spring. It has 
been noticed by some workers in tree care that the sugar 
maple, pruned in the Winter, will be damaged by “‘bleeding”’ 
if the tree is in a dry location, while those in low, moist land 
will not show ill effects. 

Some work has been done with red oak, white oak, red 
maple and tulip trees relative to the effects of wounds at given 
times. All the trees showed greater progress in healing their 
wounds in March and April than in any other month. It may, 
also, be of interest to note in these experiments that the only 
tree wounds which did not react favorably to treatment with 
shellac were on the tulip tree. This tree made about the same 
progress in healing where the use of shellac was omitted. This 
work was done by Rush P. Marshall of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, a few years ago. 

In my experience the trees which have responded best to 
pruning are poplars, which can be pruned heavily with no 
damage. The willow can also be cut heavily. I have had most 
gratifying results with weeping willow, Salix babylonica, 
when the trees have also been fertilized. In my opinion, elms 
do not respond very well to cutting back. I believe this is so 
because the elm root system is very extensive and it can obtain 
water in a large area. Nitrogen seems to be the limiting factor 
in the growth of elms. Sugar maples respond to a light prun- 
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Every year they take in larger fields. Every May they greet the 
morning sun with deeper, richer wealth of color. This year Brand’s 
Lilacs were a national attraction—seen, adored, admired by thou- 
sands. World’s largest collection—over 100,000 all true to name— 
latest new approved creations; all the old immortal favorites. Large, 
heavy, graceful panicles — singles, doubles — white, red, lavender, 
blue, pink, purple. Strong hardy bushes on their own roots. 


BRAND’S prize-winning PEONIES 
Large vigorous roots, grown in ideal soil and climate—75-acre “peony paradise” 


—more than 200 gorgeous varieties—sensational size, beauty and abundance of 
bloom—outstanding national prize winners. 


The New Olympia 
Super-Hardy 
ORIENTAL POPPY 


Immensely large, double, ruffled, rare . . . the new 
Olympia came through years of drouth with Oriental 
“flying colors.” Survives the coldest northern winters— 
thrives in any growing climate. Other Oriental Poppies, 
Iris, Phlox, Delphinium. 


Write for new colorful catalog .. . free! 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
142 E. Division Street Faribault, Minn. 


GROWN ON THEIR OWN ROOTS 


This Humus 
‘Does Not 
Sour the Soil 


Florida Humus brings you all the ad- 














—- es vantages that any organic matter can 
Wil ., Inc., Balti . ' , ; 
a, 19066a day otis) your garden without introducing 
Moisture phy ae ace -86.02% anything harmful to your plants and 
n asis . . . 
Nitrogen (N) 0 3.529% grasses. Florida Humus is far less acid 


Equiv. to Ammonia (Nh,) 4.28% than most sources of humus, and it 
Total Phosphoric Acid 


SU ce teas haeeens 28% contains no weed seeds or foreign 
— to Bone Phosphate oben matter. Furthermore, its high content 
eee ee ee . 0 < " 
Organic Matter ........ 91.67% of organic nitrogen, released a little at 
Ae , E .09% . * ° s; 
a... sae a time with each wetting, helps nour 
Oalcium (CaO) ........ 1.95% ish your plants for many seasons. 
"Sin meee — Write today for your free copy of 
weight) ..... 530.64% Nature’s Way to Better Lawns and 


*Showing very slightly acid, 7.0 
being neutral. Gardens. 


Distributors GARDEN CLUBS: — Dealers will quote 


(If your City is not listed here, special prices in carload lots. 
write to the Florida Humus Oo. 
for name of nearest dealer.) 


BALTIMORE: 
E. Miller Richardson & Co. 
OSTON: Joseph Breck & Sons 


BOS 
CINCINNATI: 


J. Chas. McCullough Seed Oo. 
CLEVELAND: Sidney L. Dryfoos 
DETROIT: Terminal Sales Corp. 


LOS ANGELES: 


Germain Seed & Plant Oo. ’ +7. 
NEW YORK: (Also Long Island Nature’s Storehouse of Fertility 


and N. J.) Stumpp & Walter Co. 


PHILADELPHIA: Mined and Manufactured at Zellwood, Fla. 
Henry A. Dreer, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH: Florida Humus Co., Sales Department 


b q 
ST. Louls wey ~~ Bed Oe 141-R Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Theres, Romance 
AN SUht 


Symbols of Spring at the full, of young love 
fancy free, of youth, freshness and beauty. 
Our 1986 Bulb Book is the most gorgeous catalog ever 
issued in this country. We have spared no expense to 
make this book truly representative of the largest con- 
cern growing Dutch Bulbs and marketing them direct 
to American garden owners. : 

You'll find in it, Tulips of breath-taking beauty, glow- 
ing in colors so life-like you'll want to pluck them. 
Explains how our Top-Size Bulbs will enable you to 
produce flowers that rival those at Flower shows. Write 
for your copy today. 


Majestic Giant Darwin Collection 
60 Top Size (Exhibition Size) Bulbs 3 40 
6 Each of 10 Outstanding Varieties $ ° 
12 of each variety, 120 Bulbs in all, $6.50 
Bartigon, Olara Butt, Farncombe Sanders, Faust, 
Inglescomb Yellow, Matchless, Pride of Haarlem, 
Princess Elizabeth, Rev. H. Ewbank, Wm, Pitt—Every 
variety packed separately and labeled. 
Daffodils for Naturalizi 
50 for $2.15; 100 for $4.00; 1,000 for 
We have selected types and varieties proclaimed by 
foremost authorities to be the finest in the world for 
naturalistic planting. 
Special Bedding Hyacinths 
30 Bulbs (3 each of 10 shades) $2.50 
60 Bulbs (6 each of 10 shades) 4.75 
Each variety packed separately and labeled. Largest 
size Bulbs used for bedding, excelling in vigor and 


size of bloom. Giant 
100 $isnt ing CROCUS $2.30 


A mixture made up of the choic- 
est varieties of a wonderful new 
Crocus race. 

Send check or money order to- 
day. All shipments sent 

at proper planting time with 
complete cultural directions. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 


Dept. 28 Babylon, Long Island, N. Y. 
TRADE MARK Holland Nurseries at Hillegom 


FROM GROWER D/RECT.TO CONSUMER 








A Business Oppor tunity 
Represent us in your com- 
munity. Forward orders 
for our Top-Size Bulbs. 
Immediate commissions 

lus liberal bonus awards. 
No investment; no de- 
liveries. Part or full time. 
Write us for Agency 
Proposition. 











































PROTECT PERENNIALS||cEDAR HILL 
: h FROM WINTER KILL N U R S E R Y 
wit 






BROOKVILLE 
; A * »|| Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
Pp yA \ elk. Ny | @) S S f We Have a Fine Lot of 
a ee HYBRID YEWS 
A winter mulch of G.P.M. Peat Moss Upright and Spreading 
Protect valuable perenials ond shrabe daring ||  SPlondld for Specimens and 


winter. Inexpensive. 20 bushel bales only 
$4.00 delivered, Insist on G.P.M. Peat Moss 
for best results. Write for FREE folder, “How 
to Prepare Your Garden for Winter”. 


*It’s P. I. C. Emblem-Protected. 
ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
177-H MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


1324 SOUTH WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 


165-H JOHN ST. 
NEW YORK. N.Y. 




















A ae Te, 
EVER MOW THE GRASS? 


——or trim shrubbery f——or gather flowers !—or rake up leaves? What do you do with 
the waste? It is rich in plant food, if properly treated. Why not turn it into real 
organic manure (not compost) by the ADCO process? Send for “Artificial Manure 
and How to Make it’”—FREE. 


ADCO, Carlisle, Pa. 


Makers also of the new ADCO WEED-KILLER for LAWNS 
25-lb. bag (enough for 2500 sq. ft.) f.0.b. $3.75 











LILIUM CANDIDUM 


The Lovely, Pure White Madonna Lily 
Plant now for June Blooms 


ID 5:5'5- on o's cases Ea. 50c doz. $5.00 

Mammoth Bulbs ........... Ea.35c doz. 3.50 

STE Bice adres 5 a Re eow mnie Ea. 25c doz. 2.50 
Postpaid in New England 


Bulb Price List in Color Free! 
PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE BOSTON, MASS. 
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water. The Norway maples and the silver maples respond 
easily to pruning. In general it may be said that the closer the 
grain of the tree the less it will respond to pruning. 

Too much has been said and done about heavy pruning. 
The light pruning, the timely pruning, the pruning that is 
carried on over a period of years is the type of pruning which 
should be encouraged, not the belated attempt to save a tree 
by cutting it so that only the scrawny bare branches are left. 
A light pruning cuts down the number of leaves on the tree, 
consequently less water is lifted out of the soil. A light prun- 
ing does not steal food from the tree as is the case with heavy 
pruning, because most of the carbohydrates are in the twigs 
and small branches, not in the large branches. Light pruning, 
then, retains the food which strengthens the root, shoot and 
trunk, while cutting down the tree’s need of water. In addi- 
tion, the tree retains its natural shape, while its vigor is 
increasing. 

—R. E. Henderson. 
Beverly, Mass. 


Growing Caladiums in Florida 


READ with much interest Wyndham Hayward’s article 

(Horticulture, July 15, 1935) and T. A. Weston’s article 
(Horticulture, August 15, 1935) on fancy-leaf caladiums. I 
believe if Mr. Weston will use the proper type of soil, good 
bulbs and one-third to one-half shade he can produce quality 
stock in his section of the country. By shade I mean in a lath 
house, and not under glass. 

The writer has been growing fancy-leaf caladiums for sev- 
eral years and there does not seem to be very much difficulty 
here in Florida to produce quality stock. Caladiums require, 
however, care in selecting the proper type of soil. In our 
plantings we always use a heavy black loam or muck. We are 
growing on muck at present, and the caladiums seem to feel 
at home in their location. 

We plant in rows 30 inches apart, and before the end of 
the season the entire field shows one solid mass of leaves, many 
plants 36 inches and over in height. Our plantings start any- 
time after March 15, depending, of course, on weather condi- 
tions, and we usually start digging about the beginning of 
November. 

—Alfred W. Swaverly. 
Leesburg, Fla. 


A Good Neglected Crabapple 


) Bees EDITOR—In your many interesting articles on 
Asiatic crabapples, I see no mention of the superb Malus 
eleyi. For all-year-round beauty, none of the other members 
of this genus, either American or Asiatic, can even remotely 
approach it. In early Spring its reddish new shoots attract 
attention and, except in very destructive Winter seasons, are 
followed by a mass of lovely crimson bloom, which is distinc- 
tive and attractive from afar. Its loveliness, however, does not 
stop here. All Summer long its foliage is a rich, shiny red 
bronze. 

Its real glory, however, is in the Fall. Its foliage turns a rich 
crimson and every branch is laden with grape-like bunches of 
shining crimson fruit, about the size of a medium-sized 
marble. On the older branches these bunches or masses of fruit 
are sometimes a foot long, and the effect is spectacular. 

The growth of the branches is very angular, but by judi- 
cious pruning, a very compact round-headed tree can be 
formed. Where space is no matter of moment, it might be 
better not to prune, as the display of fruit is greater if the tree 
is left to grow naturally. Unfortunately, I had to cut down a 
very fine specimen of M. theifera, which began to seriously 
interfere with the symmetrical development of my beloved 
M. eleyi. 

Owing to the fact that M. eleyi is seldom mentioned, I have 
wondered if, possibly, my own tree is correctly named. It is 
not niedwetzkiami, as I have compared it with several of this 
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L. Sherman Adams Co. 
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HOW TO HAVE 
A FINE LAWN 


OW is the best time to seed a 

new lawn or renovate an old 

one. Before you plant, be sure to 
take care of the soil. Dig in plenty 
of Emblem-Protected Peat Moss. 
The soil will then take care of your 
lawn for years to come. Write for 
Free folder, “The Secret of Fine 
Lawns.” Contains interesting and 
valuable information. Address 


Dept. H-92. 
Emblem 
Wie PEAT MosS 
y PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 


Educational, Advertising & 
Research Dept. 


155 John St., New York, N.Y. 








TRAILING ARBUTUS 


— Nursery propagated from selected 
seed and ‘guaranteed to grow. Perfect 
specimens of this most charming of 
our vanishing wildflowers, exceptionally 
luxuriant, strong and ready for success- 
ful planting in woodland or native 
garden. In 3%” special pots. 

Because of the unique methods used 
in developing them, these plants can be 
established readily in shady, well- 
drained locations. I guarantee success 
when directions are followed. 

Three-year (flowering size), about 6” 
spread: $1.50 each, six for $7.50, $15 a 
doz. Two-year (about 4”): $1 each, six 
for $5, $10 a doz. Special prices on 
Hr eg quantities. Delivery poet in 
U.S.; for Canada, add 10%. Immediate 
shipment. Descriptive leaflet and full 
cultural directions with every order, or 
on request. 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 


PONUS RIDGE 


NEW CANAAN CONN. 


QUALITY BLUE SPRUCE 
from Koster Seed 


4 to 7 feet tall, very Blue, 50 cents 
per foot. Green, 25 cents per foot. 
Balled and burlapped, F.O.B. Here. 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 
CAMPTON NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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variety growing here. The size of the individual fruit, and the 
very long bunches, like huge bunches of grapes, are most dis- 
tinct and effective. 

Bechtel’s crab, where many junipers are planted, is an utter 
failure. Parkman’s crab, too, I reluctantly dug out. M. flori- 
bunda, M. arnoldiana, and M. atrosanguinea are easy and 
satisfactory, but are not noteworthy for any effective Fall 
display, whereas M. eleyi, at its best, is spectacular. My own 
tree has been planted seven years. It was a small sapling when 
acquired, but grew rapidly and satisfactorily. 

—Minnie Long Sloan. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Control of Brown Patch in Lawns 


UCH complaint about brown patch in lawns, especially 
bent-grass lawns, has been encountered this season. Dr. 
Howard B. Sprague, of the New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, at New Brunswick, N. J., has reported that in 
many instances this brown patch has been induced by 
drought, although other factors such as lack of sufficient plant 
food, excess of soil acidity and the use of strong fertilizers 
have been partly responsible. It seems that there are two dis- 
tinct types of brown patch; one is known as the large brown 
patch and one as the smaller or ‘‘dollar’’ brown patch. They 
are caused by a fungus or mold which infests the grass leaves. 
A true brown patch most often attacks bent-grass lawns dur- 
ing warm, humid weather. Dr. Sprague recommends mercury 
compounds for the control of these diseases but considerable 
care is necessary to avoid an impairment of the turf while 
obtaining satisfactory results. 

Estate owners who do not wish to contend with brown 
patch may switch to types of grass which are seldom attacked. 
It is not often that this disease appears in lawns made up of 
Kentucky blue grass and fescue. Lawns containing colonial, 
creeping or velvet bent grasses will be less subject to injury if 


the grass is maintained at a height of at least one inch. Close | 


cutting renders the lawn more susceptible. Correction of soil 
acidity by the use of lime and the withholding of fertilizers 
during the Summer months are considered desirable practices. 
A rank, succulent growth stimulated by artificial watering 
should also be avoided. Turf which grows slowly is less sus- 
ceptible to disease than grass which grows rapidly. 


Leaves Control Apple Production 


HE backyard fruit grower whose young trees seem to be 

producing nothing but leaves has reason to be thankful. 
According to W. H. Thies, extension horticulturist at Massa- 
chusetts State College, the production of an abundant crop of 
leaves on a young fruit tree usually is a promise of good fruit 
crops in years to come. 

The production of apples, he said, depends directly on the 
number and vigor of the leaves, and as a rule 40 to 50 leaves 
are required to produce one normal size apple. Leaves manu- 
facture the sugar and starches that are used in building the 
fruit, and if anything happens to cut down the efficiency of 
the leaves, the fruit. will suffer in size, color and flavor. If the 
tree bears more fruit than the leaves can support, some of the 
fruit should be thinned. 

Spraying trees to prevent or eradicate diseases such as apple 
scab requires the use of rather strong spray materials, and 
sometimes these materials injure the leaves. But even where 
there is no sign of burning or other injury, the efficiency of the 
leaves may be reduced as much as 50 per cent. 

For this reason, investigators at Massachusetts State College 
and elsewhere have been searching for materials that will be 
effective in controlling diseases without interfering with the 
activity of the leaves in manufacturing food for the tree and 
for the fruit. Wettable sulphur, now used instead of lime- 
sulphur in the control of apple scab, is one of the results of 
this search. 
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Choice and Interesting 


HARDY BULBS 


LILIUM Candidum. New Salonica va- 
riety $3.00, $4.00, $6.00 per doz. 
Candidum. North of France. 
$3.00-$6.00 per doz. 
“ testaceum. Extra fine. 
$.75-$1.50 each 
$7.50-$16.50 per doz. 
“  Davmottie. Fine new hybrid. 
-50-75c ea., $5.00-$7.50 per doz. 
Maxwill. Splendid hybrid. 
$1.25-$2.00 each 
“ Centifolium. Later than regale, 
much finer flowers. 
$1.50, $2.00 $3.00 each 
Collection of seeds in 12 easily 


“ 


raised varieties ......... $2.00 
TULIP (Parrot). Fantasy, wy 100 
2 Spe 1.00 $7.50 
* (Breeder). Indian Chief 1.25 9.00 
‘ (Breeder). Sundance .. 1.75 13.00 
“ (Darwin). Seafoam ... 1.35 10.50 
*“ (Darwin). Lovedream . 1.50 12.00 
“ (Darwin). Golden Beauty .75 6.00 
“ (Darwin). Superfine 
Ea 60 4.50 
“ (Cottage). Lemon Queen .70 6.50 
“ (Species). Kaufmanni 
Sr 1.10 8.50 
“ (Species). Clusiana ... .60 4.50 
“ (Species). Dasystemon 2.00 15.00 
*“ (Species). Turkestanica 1.00 7.50 
—* ~~ aren Excellent 
a chi’ ase 5 0 10.00 
LEUOOJUM Vernum (True 
jo Lon eaeee 85 6.50 
SS Se vexoseeae -75 6.00 
CAMASSIA I Leichtlind - 1.50 12.00 


EREMURUS. 11 varieties now 


ready ...$1.50, $2.00 to $3.00 Bach 

Doz. 100 

STERNBERGIA Lutea . .$2.00 $15.00 
IXIOLIRION Pallasi. 

Lovely Blue ...... -75 6.00 

ee  4£-==rre .00 7.50 

PUSCHEINIA Libanotica .75 6.00 


Numerous varieties of Lilies now ready. 
175 varieties of Tulips, 150 Varieties 
of Narcissi. Numerous other interesting 
bulbs. Fine collection of Herbaceous 
Perennials including Rock Plants. Na- 
tive plants in fine variety. Come and look 
over our collection of Bulbs, unbeatable 
for Quality. Catalogue on request. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


FRONT STREET at FEDERAL 
WEYMOUTH MASS. 











Accepted as the best—the 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


PERMANENT when mores with 
ORDIWAR’ LEAD PENCIL 
You a really de- 
pend on this. Now 
in thousands of fine 
gardens without a 
single complaint. As 
attractive as they are 
convenient. Beauti- 
ful inconspicuous 
gray-green color har- 
monizes with plants, 
soil and rocks. Mark- 
ings erasible with 
pencil rubber. Five 
styles covering all 
label problems. 
Order a trial lot now 





(returnable if 
unsatisfactory ) 
or send for free samples 
PERFECT 25 100 
Border Label (5”) ....... $2.00 $7.75 


Rock Garden Label (4”) .. 1.75 6.75 
Show Garden Label (7”) .. 2.50 9.50 
Tie-On Labels _ wires 

Og LL rr 3.00 
Pot Labels as x %” tapered) 2.50 


HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 





CROCUS SIEBER! 












25 LOVELY 


for only $1.00 


The earliest Crocus to 
flower in Spring. Graceful 
little cups of delicate blue 
with glistening gold in 
throat. Perfectly hardy, 
permanent, and free-flower- 
ing. Sent postpaid. Order 
now; plant this Fall. 

BULB CATALOG. Beautiful 
new edition has valuable infor- 
mation and wide variety of bulbs, 
plants, shrubs, seeds for Fall 
Caeanion, FREE. Write for it now. 


HENRY A. DREER 


277 DREER BLOG... PHILA., PA. 






When writing advertisers 
please mention 
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Try some of our Quality Trees 
Abies Concolor ......... 4 to 22 ft. 
Jun. Chinensis ......... Cae. 2 2, 
“ PRURSTIOOS. 200-055 Se ae 
“ communisupright.4 “ 6 “ 
© TOE vicudegavaes S 2 202 
~ VEIOIGND oct cece Fae 
“ “ glauca 3 “10 * 
FIR GR .c5i55 355s ss q°°" @ * 
a 0 I  * oe * 
* gees «...3°" ¢™ 
“ Moerheimi....... Ss * 
a | . "a 
Pinus cembra .......... ma” @” 
as 0 a. 2 
©) CEE pawlecaces ee es 
Pseudotsuga douglasi.. 8 “ 20 “ 


Taxus cuspidata ....... | eee Be 
a . 
ae | Pee Be 
© 5 Rees <xnosaen 7 }* 
i | Re _ ee 
“ repandens....... le Bie, 

Thuya douglasi ........ Tse a 
oD shed nese oe rs 
EE atseees sas = oe 
“ occidentalis ..... Pe tay 
“ _ pyramidalis..... e a= 
“ WOPCGRE ....... . ae 

Tsuga canadensis ...... 2.” 


Write for Attractive Prices 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
West Newbury Mass. 


DUTCH 
IRISES 


These beautiful bulbous Irises are won- 
derfully decorative in the garden fol- 
lowing Tulip Time. They are being suc- 
cessfully grown from New England to 
California. The finest Irises for cutting. 
Three of the most satisfactory: Yellow 
Queen — fine yellow, D. Haring — tall 
white, and Imperator—deep blue. Doz. 
50c; 3 doz., any assortment, $1.25; 100 
for $3.00. Send now for Illustrated Cat- 
alog of Daffodils, Tulips, Lilies, Dutch 
Irises, West Coast Native bulbs and 
many other bulbs for Fall Planting. 


CONLEY’S BLOSSOM FARM 
1759-H Franklin Blvd. 
Eugene Oregon 














HYBRID LILIES 


Sound, well-rooted bulbs; 
freshly dug, carefully packed. 
Postpaid. Dozen at ten times 
the price of one. All large 
bulbs except sar-gale. 

Douglas Ingram ....$2.00 


_ ener: 1.50 
Sacajawea ......... 2.00 
POEM oc. ccs cee 1.00 
Star of Oregon ..... 1.00 
Sulphur-gale ....... 50 
are 50 
Testaceum ......... 1.00 


Ask for price list of 50 home- 
grown lilies 


C. L. SHRIDE 


VASHON WASH. 











BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING 


Crocus $1.75 per 100 — Darwin, Breeder 
and Cottage Tulips, fine named sorts, 75¢ 
per dozen. Narcissus, $1.00 dozen. Hya- 
cinths, $1.00 dozen. Special Darwin Rain- 
bow Mixture, 65c dozen. Write for descrip- 
tive list. 
ALBAMONT GARDENS 

CAMPTON NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Peony Growing in the Garden” 


Eien cultivation of the peony is relatively simple, for the 
plants will thrive in practically all types of garden soil. 
Yet it is essential that the soil be well drained and that the 
plants receive plenty of sunlight and soil moisture during the 
flowering period. Once a planting has become established, it 
will produce excellent flowers for a number of years, provided 
the plants are maintained in a healthy condition. A deep clay 
loam that has been made friable by thorough drainage and 
judicious handling is better than other types of soil. 

Deep preparation of the soil is important, as it improves 
drainage conditions and permits the incorporation of manure 
and other organic matter into the soil. Fresh manure should 
not be used in the preparation of soil for peonies. Low areas 
that tend to become waterlogged in Winter need special con- 
sideration. If such locations are used, artificial drainage must 
be provided. The soil may be dug out to a depth of 18 inches 
or more, and a layer of stones and gravel put in the bottom 
of the trench before the surface soil is replaced. 

The matter of fertilizers is largely one for the individual 
grower to determine. Recent experiments at the trial grounds 
at the University of Illinois do not show any consistent and 
clear-cut response to the standard fertilizers generally recom- 
mended by peony growers. The use of liquid manures and 
highly concentrated commercial fertilizers may stimulate 
growth and flower production for a year, but it is the experi- 
ence of at least one large grower that growth and production 
the following season are restrained. 

Early Fall, September 1 to October 15, is the season gen- 
erally recommended for peony planting. In the north it is 
advisable to provide a light mulch of straw, evergreen, or 
other material during the first Winter. The mulch will help 
to prevent the roots from heaving and is applied as soon as 
the ground freezes. It is removed the following Spring during 
the April clean-up activities. Spring planting of peonies per- 
mits the preparation of the soil in the Fall of the year, 
eliminates the possibility of loss from heaving, and makes it 
possible for the young plants to become thoroughly estab- 
lished before going through their first Winter. The chief 
difficulty in Spring planting is to obtain dormant plants at a 
time when planting is possible. The improved storage ware- 
houses of nurserymen now make it possible for them to keep 
peonies in a dormant condition till relatively late in the 
Spring. 

Planting peonies at the correct depth in the soil is one, if 
not the most important phase of peony culture. As the plant 
grows in the field the buds are at or just above the surface 
of the soil. The gardener will do well to simulate these con- 
ditions when setting his plants. If the buds, or eyes, are 
buried from two to several inches below the surface of the 
soil, the plants are not thrifty and often entirely fail to bloom 
or even to produce flower buds. 

The hole in which the peony division is set must be large 
enough for the roots to be spread as much as necessary. A 
stick laid across the top of the hole will help one to judge 
the correct depth at which the root should be set. The soil 
should be firmed about the roots. This does not mean that the 
soil should be tamped down, but the division should be firmly 
in place when all the soil has been returned. Plantings in dry 
soil must be watered. 

A space of at least four feet should be left between adja- 
cent roots or clumps. While the plants are young this may 
appear to be too much but in a mature planting, especially 
of the vigorously growing Japanese type and of spreading 
types of double peonies, four feet is barely enough room 
between clumps. Dwarf varieties may be set as close as two 
feet when the clumps are intended to form a compact row 
or hedge. 





*From the Cornell Extension Bulletin, No. 321, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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One of the easiest grown and most beautiful of all 
Lilies. Flowers are delightfully fragrant, funnel- 
shaped, white, often suffused pink outside; bright 
canary-yellow inside near base, tinged yellow outside 
with purple midribs. Grows 3 to 5 ft. high. Blooms 
June-July. Lives for years. Hardy as far north as 
Boston. Prefers rich soil. Guaranteed to bloom. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 3 Bulbs (value 75c ) for 25c; 
7 Bulbs for only 50c; 15 Bulbs for $1.00; 
30 Bulbs for $2.00; 100 Bulbs for $6.50, 
All Guaranteed Bulbs, All postpaid. 
Madonna Lily (Lily Candidum) 

Large Bulbs 25c ea.; 3 for 70c; 12 for $2.50. 
Extra Large Bulbs 35c ea.; 3 for 95c; 12 for $3.50. 
Tulips Giant Darwin Mixed 
Top-size Bulbs, 25 for $1.00; 100 for $4.00. 
Daffodils, Trumpet Varieties Mixed 
3 Bulbs 10c; 33 Bulbs $1.00; 100 Bulbs $3.00. 
All Bulbs Guaranteed. All sent postpaid. 


BURPEE'S BULB BOOK FREE 
Everything you want to know about the best bulbs 
for Fall planting—Tulips, Daffodils, 
Hyacinths, Crocus, Grape Hyacinths, 
Scillas, Snowdrops, Chionodoxas, Lilies, 
Iris, ete. Also Bulbs for Winter flower- 
ing in the house. Write for Book today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
307 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 











For Success in Fall 
Seeding and Planting 


Make simple, practical soil tests 
for nitrogen, potash, phos- 
phorous, and acidity with the 


SUDBURY SOIL 
TEST KIT 7 50 





Complete with in- 
structions and data 
on plant needs. 


Mail orders promptly filled. We 
pay postage when cash accompanies 
order. Sudbury Soil Testing Lab- 
oratory, Box A, So. Sudbury, Mass. 








4 
LILIUM 
MAXWILL 


A New Hybrid of Proved Merit 


Just two years ago, we placed this 
wonderful lily before the public. After 
giving it a fair trial, we are convinced 
that it is one of the finest hybrid lilies 
of recent introduction. 

It is a cross between L. Maximowiczi 
and L. Willmottiz, combining the free 
flowering qualities of the latter with the 
sturdiness and grace of the former 
parent. The color is a striking bright 
red, the stamens being orange-red. e 
numerous, refiexed flowers have the 
habit of looking one straight in the face. 
Height 6 ft. Blooms in late July. 


PRICE: Strong flowering bulbs, 
$1 each; 3 for $2.75; $10 per doz. 
Write for our Illustrated Catalog 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO. 


The House of Lilies 
148 West 23rd Street 


. New York City i 
LILIES for Fall Planting 


A collection of 12 hardy, dependable species 
of easy culture for $3.00 postpaid. Our cat- 
alogue containing descriptions and cultural 
information on over 75 different lily species 
sent on request. 


EDGAR L. KLINE 
Lily Bulbs and Seed 
OREGON 











OSWEGO 
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RAIN INSURANCE — WATERGUN YOUR PLANT ROOTS 


Attach gun to garden hose, turn 
on water, and put it right where 
it belongs, at the roots. No 
waste, no mud, can be regulated, 
no air pockets. Let your plants 
thrive with plenty of moisture; 
penetrates earth 36 inches, will 
not clog. Order today and save 
your plants. Yard always beau- 
> tiful. Immediate delivery, guar- 

anteed. 

Price (Postage paid) . . $2.75 


» COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS 





PATENTED 
TATROE’S Co. 








FLOWERING PLANTS 
TREES, SHRUBS . 


Ours is one me the most semaiete aeite 
in America, and provides material for 
year-round color in your garden. Our 
services are many and varied. Two 
display grounds conveniently located. 
Write Now for “Better Gardens for 1936”— 
Sent FREE! 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 
North Abington, Mass. Framingham, Mass. 


BULBS FOR INDOOR PLANTING 


Callas: White 30c, Yellow 25c, Black 60c, 
Pink 75c each or 10 times single price 
per dozen. 

Preesias: Blue, Pink, Yellow, White, Scar- 
let, 35c dozen. 

Paperwhites: Large, 
$1.00 dozen. 

Ranunculus: 35c dozen, $3.50 per 100. 

Amaryllis: 35c and 50c each. 


Write for Sales Lists 
ALBAMONT GARDENS, Campton, N. H. 


ORCHIDS 


of distinction 


EDWARD A. MANDA, Inc. 
130 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 








50c dozen. Yellow, 














“(Q) watever the occasion, say 
it with “Flowers”—corsages for deb 
and matron — arrangements for 
home or hostess and the conva- 
lescent — made happy with your 
thoughtfulness. Orchids for you. 


BUTTERWORTHS 
Phone 3533 FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











George H. Peterson, Inc. 
Rose and Peony Specialists 
Catalog free upon request 


45 Paramus Road Fair Lawn, N. J. 











PRIMULA DENTICULATA 
CASHMERIANA 


Here is a lovely, rare, April-blooming Prim- 
ula for your cool, moist, shady corner. It 
raises a round ball of lavender bloom, 1 ft. 
high, before the leaves are half grown. Plant 
now. Strong plants, five for $1.00. 


(Add parcel post) 
GRAY & COLE, WARD HILL, MASS. 





FEED the BIRDS 


Try Beginner’s Luck. 
Get an Automatic Feeder 
full of Packard Bird 
Food, all for $1 postpaid. 
WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 WASHINGTON STREET 
CANTON, MASS. 
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THE NEW GARDEN BOOKS 


About the Lives of the Great Naturalists 


‘Green Laurels,”” by Donald Culross Peattie. Illustrated, 368 pages. Simon 
and Schuster, New York City. $3.75. 


REEN LAURELS is an intimate record of the lives and 
works of the world’s great naturalists, told by Mr. 
Peattie with amazing understanding of the various personali- 
ties discussed. Their achievements are weighed with wisdom 




















and with mercy and their faults are tenderly dealt with, while | 


each individual is fitted into his relative place in the world of 
natural science. The author has said of ‘Green Laurels’ 
‘““The real hero of the book is man’s mind as it is concerned 
with Nature,”’ and it is this larger view of his characters which 
gives them perspective. 

The fact that the scientist who has given us this distinctive 
work is a philosopher and poet as well, provides the reader 
with a rich background for the changing scenes. Into his 
tapestry, Mr. Peattie weaves the thought and philosophy of 
Aristotle and Plato, the brilliant intellect of Thomas Aquinas 
and the titanic personality of the freethinker Giordana Bruno, 
and traces for us the influences of these philosophic minds 
upon the coming progress of science itself. 

Against such a backdrop are called forth the first characters 
in the pageant of the world’s great naturalists. We find our- 
selves gazing upon the figures of the early herbalists, of whom 
the first recorded name is that of Theophrastus, and we look 


upon the strange conglomeration of superstition, truth and | 


misinformation of which their findings were composed. 
From this earliest phase, the record passes to the invention 
of the miscroscope and its vital bearing on scientific research; 
and on through the ages, picking up with unerring insight the 
important naturalists of each age and placing each before us 


in his own particular environment and in his proper relation | 


to the panorama as a whole. 


| 





The three chapters devoted to the great Swedish naturalist | 


Carl Linnaeus give an intimate and living portrait of the man 
and a keen and knowing appreciation of his work. In intro- 
ducing this outstanding personality to his readers, Mr. Peattie 
says of him, ‘““Now was born Nature’s tender lover who 
would awaken all the world to intense enthusiasm for his 
beloved.”’ 

After Linnzus comes the Frenchman Lamarck, who 

“nailed the articles of evolution to the doors of orthodoxy,” 


of that day. 


reaches that portion of ‘‘Green Laurels” 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Breeder 


TULIPS 


will bring an 
iridescent love- 
liness to your 
Spring garden— 


$2.50 BURBREC’S OFFER 


6 bulbs each of 6 named varieties. 
Rich, bronzy colors. Late May 
bloom. Excellent for cutting. 








Postpaid in New England. 


BURBREC NURSERIES 


LEXINGTON, MASS. 


EVERY GARDEN LOVER 


should have a copy of our 
Autumn Catalogue 


sent free 
of the finest Nursery Stock in America. 
B.& A. Famous Roses. We grow 1000 
varieties. 
B.& A. Azaleas. We are the World’s 
Largest producers. 
B.& A. Tree Peonies. We list 21 vars. 
B.& A. Grafted Rhododendrons, 25 
varieties. 
B.& A. French Hybrid Lilacs. 175 vars. 
B.& A. Evergreens. We have 400 acres 
at Clifton, N. J. 
also many rare and unusual plants. 
Visit our 500 acre Nursery at Valley 
Road, Clifton, N. J., between Paterson 
and Montclair; also our Greenhouses at 
Paterson Ave., Rutherford, N. J. You 
can then 


CHOOSE YOUR OWN PLANTS 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Rutherford, N. J. Clifton, N. J. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 
Wholesale and Retail 
HARVESTING of bulbs in our very 
popular gladiolus fields begins in 

September. 
Quantities of stock in all the best 
and newer types as well as the older 

















| favorites will be sold from OUR 
and there follow thumbnail portraits of many other scientists | NEW FALL LIST. 


Write for Your Copy 


é ‘ cee ’ | SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 
It is with a lifting of the heart that the American reader | 


which deals with the | 


wilderness plantsmen and birdsmen of our own shores; with | 


John Bartram of Philadelphia, who gave to the world the 








Subscription Blank 
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300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me HORTICULT URE 
ey eee eee eee 
NAME 


ADDRESS . 
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CRONAMERE 
ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Shore Road 


Greens Farms Conn. 


Summer and Autumn bloom- 
ing Rock Plants to carry on 


CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN 
THE ROCK GARDEN. 


Catalogue on Request 


LILIUM REGALE 


Guaranteed blooming size bulbs 

3 BULBS 25c - 7 BULBS 50c 

15 BULBS $1.00 
(POSTPAID) 


This delightfully fragrant Lily is one of the 
easiest to grow, and is far the most popular 
Lily of the day. It is funnel shaped. pure ghstea- 
ing white with golden threat. Grows 3-5 feet 
hugh, flowers July te early August. 

Send with your order the names and addresses 
of ter friends with flower gardens and we will 
include one extra bulb FREE. 

Write for Illustrated Bulb Folder 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
R. F. D. 6, BOX 516H, TACOMA, WASH. 
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RICH- VELVETY LAWNS 
w= 


- 






ns . .. get them by applying in- 
t\\) expensive Sulphate of Ammonia 
with your ordinary garden hose. 
ONLY HOZON makes it possible. At- 
’ $ 50 taches between faucet and hose 
AB a-— (A). Short suction tube (B) 
Postpaid drops into bucket of solution. 
You simply sprinkle —- get marvelous results. 
HOZON is simple — lasts a lifetime. Write for 
literature or send $2.50 for postpaid HOZON on 
money-back guarantee. 
HOZON CO., BOX 53, WARRENSVILLE, O. 











LILIUM SULPHUREUM 
The lovely sulphur-yellow lily of Burma 
Oregon Grown Bulbs, 2 for $1, 3 for $1.35 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 
YEREX LILY GARDENS, TIGARD, ORE. 





PEONIES 


W. F. Christman, secy. of the American 
Peony Society, thoroughly covers the sub- 
ject of Peonies in the article he has written 
for our August issue. Send for a copy. 
Single copy 25c. $2.00 a year. Special offer, 
5 months for $1.00. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


1270-H Sixth Avenue New York City 





Early daffodils and pheasant-eyed 
narcissus for naturalizing 


$3.50 per 100 
Choice evergreens for foundation 
planting at reasonable prices. 


MARGARET A. LESTER 
Landscape Gardener 
Netherby Farm, Turk Rd., Doylestown, Pa. 


Two Year Old Field Grown 
ROSES 


The Best in Old and New Varieties 
Send for free Illustrated Catalogue 


MOUNT BAKER NURSERIES 
Sumas, Wash. 


HARDY PERENNIALS 


Aconitum, clear blue, 25¢ each. White, 

edged blue, 30c each. Hybrid Delphiniums, 

1 yr. old, $1.50 dozen. Collections of Phlox, 

ad dozen $1.50 to $3.50. Fine Red leaved 
arberry, 3 yr., $20.00 per 100. 


Write for Sales Lists 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 
CAMPTON NEW HAMPSHIRE 


LILIES 


Coral (tenuifolium) .....$1.00 per 12 
Regal (regale) 1.25 per 12 
Wilmot’s (Willmottiae).. 1.50 per 12 
All of above lilies should give 2 to 5 
or more blossoms in 1937 


GEORGE L. RICE 
PITCHBURG 











MASS. 





Established 1894 


50 bales $1.70 bale 25 bales $1.75 bale 
10 bales $1.85 bale 1bale $2.60 bale 
Bone Meal, Cow or Sheep Manure 
10 Bags, $2.00 bag 1 Bag, $2.50 
Poultry Moss, $1.65 bale, 10 bale lots 
Ask the Man We Sell 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 


LINE LEXINGTON, PA., CHESTNUT HILL 5454 


SUNSET LILY 


(L. pardalinum var. giganteum) 
Large chrome yellow flowers, spotted 
maroon, outer portion scarlet red, on 
6 to 8 ft. stalks. Easy to grow. 

Large bulbs, 50c each; 8 for $1.25 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 
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beautiful and strange Franklinia tree. To one who, like this 
reviewer, comes from six consecutive generations of Philadel- 
phia stock, there is a peculiar thrill in reading of the life work 
and well-known home of this great and simple man (al- 
though the engraving of John Bartram’s house, built by his 
own hands, is unfortunately a poor and unworthy representa- 
tion of the gracious original which stands in. unassuming 
beauty and dignity among its surrounding trees). The story 
of Alexander Wilson, the Scots poet-ornithologist, likewise 
touches my heartstrings, for Mr. Peattie tells us that he lived 
with John Bartram, loved his granddaughter Ann, and 
taught school at near-by Gray’s Ferry at the very time when 
Jean Jacques Audubon was studying the problems of bird 
migration on the banks of the beautiful Perkiomen Creek 
(then spelled Perkioming) not forty miles from Bartram’s 
garden. 

The scope of “‘Green Laurels’ is as wide as the world itself 
and almost as deep as recorded history, and the author has 
oriented his material in such a manner as to recreate for the 
reader the vast and inevitable sweep of progress across the ages, 
until it breaks foaming at our very feet and spreads out into 
the comparatively clear waters of modern science. 


Ridgefield, N. J. —Esther C. Grayson. 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Aiken, G. D. (Putney, Vt.) ‘‘Wildflowers and ferns.” 

Auglaize Gardens. (Van Wert, Ohio) ‘‘Peonies, oriental poppies—price list 1936.’ 

Auten, Edward, Jr. (Princeville, Ill.) ‘‘Peonies, 1936.’ 

Bobbink &% Atkins. (Rutherford, N. J.) ‘‘Fall catalogue 1936.” 

Bountiful Ridge Nurseries. (Princess Anne, Md.) (Fruit and ornamental trees) 
“Price list for Fall 1936.” 

Brand Peony Farm. (Box 408, Faribault, Minn.) ‘‘Peonies, iris, and lilacs for Fall 
planting, 1936.” 

Chugai Shokubutsu Yen. (Yamamoto, Kawabegun, nr. Kobe, Japan) ‘Descriptive 
catalogue of seeds, plants, and bulbs, 1936-37." 

Dreer, Henry A. (1306 Spring Garden St., Phil., Pa.) ‘“‘Autumn catalog of bulbs, 
plants, shrubs, and seeds for Fall planting 1936.’ 

Farr Nursery Co. (Weiser Park, Penna.) (Peonies) “1936.” 

Gardens of the Blue Ridge. (Ashford, McDowell Co., N. C.) ‘‘Hardy American 
ornamental plants for immediate effects, Fall 1936.’ 

Gardenville Bulb Growers. (Box 516V, Tacoma, Wash.) (Bulbs). 

Hoodacres Originating Gardens. (Troutdale, Ore.) ‘‘Delphiniums—Summer 1936, 
Spring 1937.” 

Houdyshel, Cecil. (1412 Third St., La Verne, Calif.) ‘‘Economy catalog 1936— 
Bulbs for Fall planting.”’ 

Hyde, H. A., Co. (Watsonville, Calif.) ‘‘Flowering plants, trees, shrubs, seeds, etc. 
-—Fall 1936, Spring 1937.” 

Kenwood Iris Gardens. (Montgomery ®% Euclid Aves., Cincinnati, O.) 
Summer 1936, Spring 1937.’ ‘‘List of hemerocallis.’’ 

Kline, Edgar L. (Oswego, Ore.) “Lilies for Autumn and Spring planting—1936- 
37 descriptive list. Bulbs and seed.”’ 

Lemoine, V., & Son. (Rue du Montet, 136-142, Nancy, France) (General catalog) 
“Autumn 1936 and Spring 1937.” 

Little Tree Farms. (Framingham Centre, Mass.) 
planting 1936.’ 

Oronogo Flower Gardens. (Cartersville, Mo.) ‘‘Annual catalog—Autumn 1936, 
Spring 1937——Tulips, peonies, narcissi, irises.’’ 

Pearce, Rex D. (Merchantville, N. J.) ‘‘Autumn rarities in bulbs and seeds.’’ 

Peterson, George D. (Fairlawn, N. J.) ‘‘A little book about roses’’ combined with 
“The flower beautiful (peony), Autumn 1936—Spring 1937." 

Peyton, George W. (Rapidan, Va.) ‘‘Peonies, season 1936.” 

Purdy, Carl. (Ukiah, Calif.) ‘‘Bulbs and plants, Fall 1936 and Spring 1937. 
Hardy perennials, rock garden and alpine plants.” 

Scheepers, John, Inc. (New York, N. Y.) ‘Beauty from Bulbs, 1936.” 

Scott, O. M., & Sons, Co. (Marysville, O.) ‘‘Lawn and golf course seed, Fall 


“‘Trises, 


““Bulbs—selected list for Fall 


1936.” 
Simpson, W. H., & Sons. (Birmingham, Eng.) ‘‘Autumn catalogue, 1936’ 
(General). 


Tulip Grange. (Bow, Wash.) ‘‘1936-7—Bulbs for Fall planting.’’ 

Unwin, W. J. (Histon, Cambs, Eng.) ‘‘Unwin’s autumn 1936’’ 
bulbs, perennials). 

Wayman, Robert. (Bayside, L. I.) ‘“Thru the calendar with iris.’’ 

Wayside Gardens. (Mentor, O.) “Bulbs from Holland, 1936.” 

“Wheeler Croft’ (6123 S. E. 18th Ave., Portland, Ore.) ‘‘Delphiniums, Japanese 
iris, violas.”’ 

Yerex Lily Gardens. (Tigard, Ore.) ‘‘Oregon-grown hardy lilies and hemerocallis, 
Autumn 1936.” 


(Sweet peas, 
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DELPHINIUM COLORS 


Hand Pollinated Delphinium Seed from 
spikes 2% ft. to 58 in. long of flowers; indi- 
vidual flowers 2% to 3% inches; fine cen- 
ters; wonderful laterals 1 ft. to 3% ft. 
long. Strong, sturdy stocks. Crossed to pro- 
duce longer spikes, larger flowers, finer 
laterals. $1.00 per pkt. 


WHEELERCROFT 


6123 S. E. 18th Avenue, Portland, Oregon 






DEVELOPMENT~ MAINTENANCE 


Autumn is the time to make a lawn. Seeding 
then proves to give the best results. It is 
also an excellent time to arrange deciduous 
shrubs and evergreens which have become 
crowded. All phases of landscape work are 
handled efficiently by my organization. 





ec ops 
: 160 Laserr T 
Boston (west Roxbury) Mass. FS 
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Ask your Seedsman for 


IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 
176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 











LECTURES 


MRS. PRESTON RICE 
Kent Hills, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
speaking for The Garden Club Federa- 
tion of Massachusetts, October 29th, 
Boston, desires other _ yo en 
route or in the vicinity. Full informa- 

tion upon request. 














CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





WILD VIOLETS, canadensis, Britton’s, 
palmata, eriocarpa (yellow), striata. Dutch- 
man’s Breeches, Bloodroot, Hepaticas, 
Foamflower, Ferns, Christmas, Maidenhair. 
Iris cristata. Primulas and other peren- 
nials. Six for 50 cents. Postpaid. List. 
Hillside Gardens, Brattleboro, Vermont. 





PINK DAFFODILS, DOUBLE AMARYL- 
LIS, Colored Freesias, Clivias, other nov- 
elties and Standard varieties. Fall bulbs. 
Explicit directions for house and garden 
culture. Oatalog free. Cecil Houdyshel, 
Dept. H, La Verne, California. 





PRIMROSES: Strong seedlings, twice 
transplanted, will bloom next Spring. Pri- 
mula polyantha from our choicest seed, 
$1.75 a doz. Primula pulverulenta in vary- 
ing shades, $1.75 a doz. Primula Capitata 
Mooreana in bloom now, $1.50 for six, post- 
age poe. Nevill Primrose Farm, Poulsbo, 
ash. 





FANCY RAINBOW FREESIAS, Tubergen- 

Ragionieri hybrids, one-year seedling bulbs, 

$1.00 per dozen; $6.00 per 100. Other rare 

oa. Wyndham Hayward, Winter Park, 
a. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES in valuable 
territories in eastern states. Thorough train- 
ing also sales leads. Substantial earnings. 
Write Master Tree Surgeons Co., 2608 
Girard Trust Co. Bldg., Phila., Pa. 





BLUEBERRIES: Those large berries you 
see in the market, we have the plants for 
sale, reasonable prices; free booklet. 
Houston Orchards, Hanover, Mass. 





JAPANESE PEONIES — Mikado $.50, 
Fuyajo $.75, Ama-no-sode or Isani Gidui 
$1.50 each, Tomate-boku $5.00 — $12.00 
value from these, $10.00. BULBS — See 
attractive offering, page 354, ‘“Horticul- 
ture’ for September ist. $2.00 orders ac- 
ceptable. Al repaid delivery. Ask for 
choice IRIS list. Henry Arnold Todd, 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking 
Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





HANTON—tThe Invisible Glove. Protection 
against pes ivy, irritating plants, garden 
stains, housework hands, sunburn. 2 oz. 
bottle 50c, 8 oz. bottle $1.00. Write for cir- 
cular. The Hanton Co., Box 142L, Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y. Discounts. 








HEMEROCALLISES — “Im 
tion”: Mikado, Mandarin, ld Imperial, 
Imperator. Splendid set, highly recom- 
mended, widely different. $5.00 postpaid. 
Sixty other varieties. 

Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, Mass. 
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HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN 
ORCHID SOCIETY * 


7th National Exhibition of Monthly Meeting 
ORCHIDS October 21st—2:30 p.m. 


the Aristocrat of Flowers from 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Organized November 24, 1827 


Dahlia and 
Fall Flower Show 


with the co-operation of 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD CO. 


598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Friday, September 18, 1936 
3:00 to 10.00 P.M. 


Saturday, September 19, 1936 


"THE AUTUMN GARDEN" 9 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. 


the finest collections in 


the United States by Miss Anne Wertsner in the 
THIRTIETH STREET STATION | 
OCTOBER 7, 8 and 9 ry PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD | 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Wednesday, 3 to 10 P.M. 


Thursday, 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Friday, 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


The Society's 1936-37 program, which will 


outline lectures, monthly meeting classes, 


ADMISSION FREE 
For Schedules and Entry Blanks Address the 





courses and other activities, is now in course 











SECRETARY | 
of preparation and will be available early in Room 601, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Admission 75 cents October. (Rittenhouse 8352) | 














COMING EXHIBITIONS HARDY LILIES 


LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 


Founded 1901 September 16. Wilton, Conn. Flower Show of the Wilton Garden Auratum, Candidum or Madonna, Henryii, 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE Club at the Wilton Garden Center. Pardalinum, Regale, Rubrum Magnificum— 
HORTICULTURE 


Large bulbs, 25c each, $2.50 dozen. Elegans 
and double Tiger, 2vuc each, $2.00 dozen. 
Coral Lily for Rock Gardens, 15c each, 
$1.50 dozen. 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 
CAMPTON NEW HAMPSHIRE 


September 16-19. Topsfield, Mass. Annual Flower Show in connec- 
tion with the Topsfield Fair, at the Fair Grounds. 


September 17. Lansdowne, Pa. The Flower Show of the West 


Philadelphia Garden Club at the Philomusian Club Building, 3944 
Walnut Street. 


September 17-18. Collingswood, N. J. The Ninth Annual Flower 


Sp and Fall Terms in Groton. 
WINTER TERM IN BOSTON. 
Starts January 4. John A. Parker, 
S.B., M. Arch., Dir., Groton, Mass. 











Pinguicula vulgaris 





8 for 90c 
Introduced to 
American Rock Gardens by 
MITCHELL NURSERIES, INC. 
Dept. H. Barre, Vt. 
New England’s Ooldest Nursery 


RARE WILD FLOWERS 


A seed blend of four hundred inter- 
| | es' and beautiful Wild Flowers of 
DEPT B 











the World. It will delight and sur- 
prise you. Sow it now. % oz. 35c; 
1 oz. $1.00; ¥% Ib. $3.75. Catalog on 
request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE, NEW JERSEY 






















KEYSTONE PLANT LABEL ;sraxe 
=> Special Offer 20 for $1.00 | 


Label is sea green pyralin; 












stake 10” long rust proof 
» aluminum painted green. Use 
‘> ordinary lead pencil for mark- 
jp ing. Price $5.00 per 100. 
WRITE Write for Catalog 

~FOR W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
SAMPLE 1486 NIAGARA ST.. BUFFALO. N. Y. 








FALL PLANTED LAWNS 
ARE BEST 


Send for “Making and Maintain- 
ing a Lawn” by Peter Henderson, 
free upon application. 
PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt Street New York City 








Show of the garden section of the Collingswood Woman’s Club, 
Van Meter’s Hall. 


September 17-18. Groton, Mass. 
at the Groton Town Hall. 


September 18-19. Philadelphia, Pa. The Dahlia and Fall Show of 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society in co-operation with the 
Pennsylvania Railway Company at the Thirtieth Street Station. 


September 18-19. Detroit, Mich. National Dahlia Show under the 
auspices of the Dahlia Society of Michigan. 


September 19-20. Nanuet, New York. The Annual Fall Flower 
Show of the Sun Dial Garden Club. 


September 22-24. Greenwich, Conn. The 25th Annual Flower Show 
of the Westchester and Fairfield Horticultural Society at the State 
Armory. 


September 23-24. New York, N. Y. The 22nd Annual Flower Show 
of the American Dahlia Society, R. C. A. Building. 


October 7-9. Boston, Mass., Exhibition of the American Orchid 
Society at Horticultural Hall. 


November 12-13. Boston, Mass. The Autumn Exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Horticultural Hall. 


The Annual Groton Flower Show 














TREES 


Ali sizes and varieties—planted wherever you want them—at prices 
that are worthwhile investigating. 


Estimates and Expert Advice Without Obligation 
Cavity Work — Pruning — Fertilizing 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 





30 Cameron Street, Brookline, Mass. Asp. 4204 - 4205 











MADONNA LILIES 
should be planted in early Fall 
Our Northern French bulbs are best 
Large bulbs of flowering size 
$2.25 for 10, $5 for 25 (Add postage) 
Mammeth or monster bulbs 
$3.35 for 10, $7.75 for 25 (Add postage) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 





PHLOX—the newest and best 
A fine collection of ASTERS 
Many other, new Perennials 
Call and see our display 
Oataiog free 


The Barnes Brothers Nursery Co. 
Box 20 Yalesville, Conn. 








PERENNIAL PHLOX 
Plant Now 
Send for Price List 


FREDERIC J. REA 
73 Winslow Avenue Norwood, Mass. | 


LILIES 


L. BULBIFERUM and 
L. UMBELLATUM 


25c each, $2.50 per dozen, Postpaid 
Price list on request 


THE LILY GARDENS 


BELLEVUE WASHINGTON 
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FALL CLEARANCE SALE 


250,000 Japanese 
Siberian and Tall-Bearded : R I Ss 


SACRIFICED to Close Out Surplus 


To close out a surplus of these grand 
Irises, I am disregarding profits and 
pricing these superb Collections for 
quick action. This is your opportuni 
to introduce into your garden the col 
and beauty of the newer Iris varieties 
at small cost. 

.00 


2 Summer-Blooming $ 
JAPANESE IRIS 


There is nothing more showy than these 
Iris flowers, often measuring 8 to 10 
fiches across. As they blossom in Summer after 
the earlier varieties have finished, they prolong 
the Iris season for several weeks. 
There are giant singles and doubles, self colors, 
mottled, striped and blended effects, subtle soft 
tints and intense deep colors in a most compre- 
hensive range, unlabeled. There will be included in every collection several varieties 
that I am selling at $1.00 to $2.50 a plant this season. I consider these 25 fine, large 
Japanese Iris plants one of the biggest bargains ever offered. I now offer 25 large speci- 
men plants for only $3.00. 


25 WORLD'S FINEST SIBERIAN IRIS $3.00 


Many eminent authorities consider the Siberian Iris the most elegant of all Iris, And 
this is the finest collection of Stberian Iris obtainable anywhere in the world. In it are 
included varieties which originally sold at from $5.00 to $10.00 a plant. I will per- 
sonally select the varieties to give you a full color range, unlabeled. 


“GOODWILL” COLLECTION—20 TALL BEARDED IRIS $2.00 


I consider this the greatest value ever offered in Tall Bearded Iris. I will include 
varieties which have sold recently for as high as $50.00 for a single plant. Full color 
range, including the new Red and Pink tones, metallic shades, the brilliance of sparkling 
gems, gorgeous colors of the sky at sunset and pastel blends as though from the palette 
of a famous artist. An ‘assembled collection” A together to form a beautiful mosaic 
of color that will delight the most fastidious. Unlabeled, no two alike. 





gor- | cream. Then, there are a milk-white, a soft 


“| have grown these six varieties in 


A FRAGRANT YELLOW PEONY AND A 

UNIQUE ““COFFEE an CREAM’? COLORED 

PEONY WITH 4 OTHER UNUSUAL PRIZE-WINNERS 
For Only $3.00 


Regular $6.00 Value 


A remarkable Collection of unusual Peo- 
nies, each the finest of its kind. Five of 
them are fragrant. Perhaps you did not 
know that there is a real Yellow Peony. 
Yot.will be delighted with this one. And 
how surprised your friends will be when 
you show them a Peony which resembles 
coffee liberally “trimmed” with rich golden 





rose-pink, a deep pink and a bright crim- 
son. Purchased separately, these six out- 


standing Peonies would cost $6.00. I will send you all six, properly labeled, 
for only $3.00. 
6G WORLD'S FINEST ORIENTAL POPPIES $2.50 


All Different and Distinctive 


These Poppies always challenge admiration by their great size and exotic fuentes. I 
my Exhibition Gardens for several years.. They have 
attracted a great deal of attention. I will include 1 each of 6 gems: OL Pp 
the greatest of all Poppies; an exquisite salmon-rose, very double, flowering two 8 
ahead of other Oriental Poppies. MRS. PEERY, a lovely soft pink, TEMBE 
the finest and largest brilliant scarlet, sold a few years 
of immense size, sometimes as 
cerise with crimson center. JOY a radiant rose, tall and rugged growing and one 
other equally penne vestete. Each is the best of ite class. I send you a large, 
strong of beled, for $2.50; 3 of each, 18 plants in all, for $6.00; 6 of each, 
36 plants in all for $10.00. 


6G NEW HYBRID DAY LILIES (Hemerocallis) $3.00 


These new hybrids are far superior to the old-fashioned varieties, handsomer and 
easier to grow. I will include in this superb Collection, soft creamy yellows, lemon yel- 


lant. Flowers 


seo at $25.00 a 
SE BEA » & lovely deep 


as a dinner plate. CE 





‘lows and a oe also rich orange shades, —— to give you a succession of 
om. nl =f to September. Ail are large, flowering-size plants, labeled, each a 
different variety. 


All Collections Shipped Postpaid Anywhere in the United States—Cultural Directions Accompany All Shipments 


BOX B 


Robert Wayman 


BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 








Rhododendrons for 20 cts. 


Native Evergreen Beauty by the Acre! 


E are able to offer fine young plants, 12 to 15 inches high, dug with 
a small ball of earth, that can be planted out now in your woods and 
will in a few years be worth many dollars each. They are carefully col- 
lected (not nursery-grown like our other offerings) but well rooted and 


satisfactory. 


of 25 or more 


RHODODENDRON maximum. Large; white flowers in July ........ 24 

R. catawbiense. Rosy purple flowers in June ...................00005 82 

R. carolinianum. Clear pink blooms in May. A smaller shrub ........ 32 
KALMIA (Laurel) 

Pink-white show in JURE. AIGCHOOED ooo ccc ccicevvcscccccceeesecse 24 


Not less than 25 of a kind sold. All four, 25 of each, 
— three months of beauty — 100 plants packed for 
Otherwise, packing at cost, transportation at cost 


I EVERGREENS FOR WIND SCREENS 
s Red Pine—fine native, 12 to 20 inches X 
25 100 1000 
$3.50 $10.00 $80.00 
White 8 ©—12 to 20 inches X 3.00 9.00 75.00 
Douglas —-12 to 18 inches X . 3.50 10.00 75.00 
EVERGREENS FOR HEDGES 
Japanese Yew—tree form 
12 to 15 inches XX ......... 8.50 80.00 210.00 
American Hemlock 
fs 3 ae 56.00 15.00 115.00 
EVERGREENS FOR LOW BORDERS 
Dwarf (Old sh) Boxwood 
6 te 8 inches XX ............ 6.00 22.00 170.00 
Eachinlots Each in lots Dwarf Japanese Yew 
of 50 or more 8 to 10 inches XX .......... 6.00 22.00 210.00 
FAST-GROWING TREES FOR SCREENS 
27% Chinese Elm, 3 to 4 feet ........ 4.00 8.00 70.00 
27% Lombardy Poplar, 3 to 4 feet .... 3.00 6.00 45.00 
Weeping Willow, 8 to 4 feet ..... 8.00 10.00 75.00 
-20 


598.00 














Native A.zaleas 


Deiter opportunity to plant these beau- 





BULBS — Peonies, Narcissus, Lilies, etc., 
at prices about 10 to 20% lower than 
those usually offered for the top-size, 


other sizes still lower. Quality beyond Taxus media Kelseyi 


Kelsey's Berrybush Yew 


the usual 
: . ; The first of the new Yews to be propagated 
PERENNIALS—A list of 100 kinds at such from the point of view of its showy red 
low prices — well! From 8 cents up! fruit. Fairly slow, dense. Dark green 


tiful shrubs in masses or by the acre. We offer 
three species. Each plant is 12 to 18 inches high—a 
light grade with a small ball of earth. Not nursery- 
grown (though we have these as well), but carefully 
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Tris, 150 named kinds as low as 5 cents 
for divisions as strong as you ever 
planted |! 


needles of the Brevifolia type. Upright 
bush. Full of berries even in small sizes. 


collected and satisfactory. 














Each 
CATALOG, illustrated in color, covering gue... <couene sce $3.00 PRICES: ANY ONE KIND | Calendulacea (Flame Azalea). 
J je ° utumn 
planting. free if you muntion “Siesta: 2 to 2% feet ..... 2.0... esse eee 5.00 9 A gorgeous shrub. 
ture.” Small potted cuttings ...... 10 for 8.00 or 7 ™ 5 Viscosa (Swamp Azalea). Fra- 








KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 Church Street New York 


EST. 1878 


grant and white in July. 


Arborescens (Tree Azalea). 
Fragrant; white, in late June. 


50 for $11.25 


Packing and express extra at cost 





This is an extraordinary bargain. Not less than 25 of one kind sold. 


The prices figure out to 29 and 22!/. cts. each! 


City 











